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“THE COMPANIONSHIP” OF FRANCE. 


A THREE HUNDRED YEAR OLD TRADE UNION FEDERATION. 


By HuGH MCGREGOR. 


S NO social movement <r institution 
can be rightly understood except 
by and through its history, it nec 
essarily follows that every worthy 

attempt to dispel the mists that now ob- 
scure the rise and progress of the trade 
union must be regarded as of great value 
by those who are earnestly striving for the 
better organization of our industrial system. 

Nearly every one who now speaks or 
writes on the subject of the trade union 
starts with the assumption that the institu- 
tion in question had its origin at or about 
the time when the name ‘‘union,’’ as ap- 
plied to combinations of workers of the 
same or allied crafts, first came into vogue, 
about the year 1830; but as there have 
ilways been men with sufficient acuteness 
to distinguish between the local and tem- 
porary name of a thing, and the general, 
permanent thing itself, so it will ere long be 
recognized that the trade union, far from 
being a new way of combining individual 


workers, is, in reality, of very remote 
origin. 

In England, for 300 years previous to the 
above-mentioned date, craft organizations 
were disguised as sick and funeral clubs, 
under the name of ‘‘friendly societies,’’ of 
which the Friendly Society of Iron Found- 
ers, now aggregating upward of 120 local 
unions and 16,000 members, furnishes a 
living example. As these so-called friendly 
societies were but so many continuations 
of the legally suppressed trade union ‘“‘ fra- 
ternity,’’ it is not surprising that they were 
only first legalized by an act of Parliament, 
passed in 1793. Thus, it has been difficult 
to trace their existence beyond that date, 
owing to the absence of records, which 
were very rarely kept, in consequence of 
the danger of such documentary evidence 
falling into the hands of the authorities. It 
is credibly reported that to avoid this 
danger the local unions of iron founders 
were in the habit of meeting on moonless 
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nights on moors and other lonely places, 
and having transacted their business, con- 
cluded by burying the record thereof in 
the ground. : 

But if, owing to the absence of records, 
there is difficulty in tracing a continuous 
and unbroken existence of trade unions in 
England, certainly no such difficulty exists 
so far as France is concerned, their exist- 
ence and effective working in that country 
being attested by a long list of royal de- 
crees and official ordinances that were lev- 
eled against them during a period of 300 
years. 

For the proper understanding of much 
that follows, it is necessary right here to 
refer to two important facts. First, at an 
earlier period the difference between the 
master workman and apprentice was marked 
by little more than the natural subordina- 
tion resulting from age and experience. 
They each passed through the same three de- 
grees. They worked side by side, ate at 
the same table, and slept under the same 
roof as members of one family; but at the 
time of which we write that primitive sim- 
plicity had passed away. Secondly, it is 
necessary to note that at an earlier period 
each union invariably consisted of two sec- 
tions—one for business and the other for 
benevolent purposes. The former was styled 
a “‘corporation’’ and held its meetings in a 
hall. The latter was known as a “‘ frater- 
nity ’’ or ‘‘ brotherhood *’ and met for fun- 
erals or hearing masses for departed mem- 
bers in a chapel of the nearest or most 
convenient church. 

By the middle of the sixteenth century, 
however, the workmen in England had, by 
conspiracies of the richer citizens with im- 
pecunious monarchs, been gradually ex- 
cluded from the corporations, and, finally, 
the suppression of the fraternities and the 
confiscation of their benevolent funds, to- 
gether with those of the church, by the 
Lord Protector Somerset, in 1551, had left 
the workers no other resource than secret 
organization in so-called friendly societies. 

From this time forth we see everywhere 
two opposing bodies of masters and work- 
men; the one prosperous, eating of the 
best and enjoying all the comforts of family 
life; the other poor, subsisting on the 
coarser viands, and sleeping in lofts and 
attics. In England this great change in the 
condition of the workers was very gradu- 
ally effected, but in France, on the contrary, 
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the transition was achieved almost by a 
single blow. The corporations and fraterni- 
ties were dissolved at one and the same time 
by an edict of Francis I, dated August 
1539, and-afterward royal charters were 
granted to masters only ; the clergy bein: 
strictly forbidden to allow any journeymen 
fraternities meeting in the chapels, clois 
ters, or other places of their establishments 

The French journeymen, from the time 
of their exclusion from the corporations, 
continued and further developed the custom 
of traveling from city to city and meeting 
in certain taverns or ‘‘ houses of call;’’ and 
being prevented from meeting as craft or- 
ganizations in chapels or other religious 
places, they elaborated a ritual or rituals 
of their own. In this way there arose in 
France a form of trade union organization 
widely different from that which had for- 
merly prevailed. This organization was 
known as the companionship (compagnon- 
nage); and in its course was constituted of 
numberless unions of masons, plasterers, 
carpenters, joiners, roofers, glaziers, gilders, 
locksmiths, turners, coopers, sabotmakers, 
wagonmakers, smiths, horseshoers, cutlers, 
nailmakers, tanners, curriers, saddlers, 
shoemakers, hatters, weavers, tailors, rope- 
makers, bakers, and_ printers. 

It is important to know something of the 
obligation (le devoir) binding upon these 
unions. Unfortunately, as the history of 
the federation sufficiently proves, there was 
not one obligation, but three separate obli- 
gations to which the several unions held 
allegiance. Therefore, we see that at cer- 
tain times and places unions, and even 
unions of the same trade, were divided 
against each other, fierce conflicts often 
arising in consequence. These several obli- 
gations were known as that of the children 
of Father Soubise, that of the children of 
Master Jacques, and that of the children of 
King Solomon. Many of the masons’ unions 
held to the obligation of Solomon, but 
others of that craft held to that of Jacques 
The joiners’ unions were thus divided, anc 
so, also, were those of the locksmiths. Ii 
is probable that all carpenters originall, 
held allegiance to the obligation of Soubise: 
but, in Paris, some unions seceded and 
claimed that of Solomon. A prolonged an 
bloody feud, in this case, was fortunate] 
averted by a treaty, which divided the cit) 
of Paris, so far as carpenters were con 
cerned, in two nearly equal parts, the hal! 
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of the city on the left bank of the Seine 
being conceded to the carpenters of Solo- 
mon, which territory they still hold today. 
The traditions which are supposed to ac- 
count for the origin of these several obliga- 
tions, although couched in somewhat 
figurative language, are useful in revealing 
the long cherished desire for working class 
solidarity, and as such must be seriously 
considered by the historian of the future. 
We gather from the legend of Jacques that 
the founder of that obligation was the son 
of one Jacquin, who was a member of one 
of the few fragments of the Roman stone- 
masons’ union (colegium architectit),which in 
the Teutonic invasions escaped the wreck of 
Roman institutions. Jacques was born in the 
small town of Carte, in Gaul, now known 
as St. Romili, France, and appears to have 
been possessed with the idea of reuniting 
the workers of the world in a federated 
system of trade unions as they existed be- 
fore the fall of Rome. On his death, as the 
tradition states, he devised his hat to the 
hatters, his tunic to the masons, his sandals 
to the locksmiths, his cloak to the joiners, 
his belt to the carpenters, and his cane to 
the wagonmakers. Soubise appears to 
have worked and traveled in Judea and 
other Roman provinces with Jacques; and 
as a carpenter seems to have devoted special 
efforts to the propagation of the idea of the 
organization and federation of trade unions 
among the men of his own craft in par- 
ticular. The obligation of Solomon seems 
to have been a special attempt at such 
organization on the part of the masons, and 
it is probable that it is from this latter that 
freemasonry has derived its main tradition. 
During the previous trade union system 
a young man having completed his ap- 
prenticeship was supposed, before com- 
peting for the mastership, to successively 
visit and work in certain cities where his 
craft was carried on in the most approved 
manner; but when the workmen could no 
longer hope to become masters, this migra- 
tion, which had previously been only a 
temporary phase in the life of a workman, 
became in most cases a lifelong habit. In 
ihe course of time the tour thus developed 
included from sixteen to twenty cities 
situated between the Mediterranean and 
the Seine, beside a number of ‘“‘ bastard 
towns,’’ so-called because few or no unions 
of the companionship existed therein. 
‘“The Mother,’’ was the peculiar name 


given to the “‘ house of call’’ of each craft 
in the several cities, the proprietor and his 
wife were called Father and Mother; but 
they also styled the house itself the Mother 
(la mere). A companion arriving in a city 
of the tour did not look for work himself ; 
he went direct tothe Mother; here he would 
make himself known by the proper sign, 
and, although he might be a complete 
stranger in the place, he was greeted as an 
old friend. No matter if he had money or 
not, he had a plate on the table, a seat by 
the fire, and a good bed, until work was 
found for him, and if he fell sick the 
Mother nursed him asa son. As the com- 
panionship was responsible for the legiti- 
mate expenses of any particular member in 
such cases, the Mother suffered no pecu- 
niary loss by this generous hospitality. It 
was at the Mother that a young man was 
admitted as an ‘‘aspirant ;’’ it was here he 
entered imto the serious question of trade 
policy as a ‘‘companion ;’’ it was here he 
voted, feasted, and trod ‘‘ the light fantastic 
toe,’’ at the annual election of officers, ban- 
quet, and ball, and it was here when his 
life’s work was done the companions as- 
sembled to carry him to the great Mother 
of us all. 

Notwithstanding the great variety of 
special names used by the several trades to 
designate the degrees in the several obliga- 
tions, there never were more than two 
legitimate degrees in the companionship. 
A young man having served his apprentice- 
ship to a certain trade would present him- 
self at the Mother of that trade and ask to 
be received as a member, and, as no one, 
under any circumstances, was ever solicited 
to become such, he was questioned in order 
to ascertain if his intentions were serious. 
If the interview was satisfactory, he was 
‘‘engaged’’ (embauche), and told to come 
to the next general assembly, invariably 
held on the first Sunday of each month. 
The candidate, having presented himself at 
the time specified, was conducted into the 
presence of all the members; the rules were 
read to him, and he was asked if he could 
and would conform tothem. If he answered 
‘**'Yes,’’ he was conducted to a seat and 
further instructed. He was then required 
to choose a name by which he would there- 
after be known in the Companionship. 
Having sochosen a name, he was from that 
time forth no more addressed by the title 
of Mr., but always as Country (/e pays). 
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In ceasing to be an apprentice he had also 
ceased to be, in terms peculiar to the feder- 
ation, a rabbit (/apin); he had now become 
a fox (renard); and, if found as intelligent 
and active as his namesake, he might in 
time become an ape (sinege); that is tosay, 
he would become a regular companion and 
be eligible to office. But as yet, while a 
fox, he could not wear the square and 
compasses, or the knot of red, white, and 
green ribbon in his buttonhole, or wear the 
white gloves, which, with the traveling 
cane, were the symbols of the Companion- 
ship. 

Despite the confusing variety of figura- 
tive terms and special names generally used, 
the system of government was direct and 
very simple. The officers of each union 
rarely exceeded three in number, and, 
although in the course of three centuries 
the titles of these changed somewhat, the 
functions performed by them varied but 
little. Each union may be said to have had 
a premier, a vice-gerant, and a secretary. 
A business agent (vouleur) was appointed 
by the premier each week, as were also a 
sick committee. The duties of the agent 
were both numerous and onerous. The 


agent received all new comers at the 
Mother, and informed them of the state of 
trade, rate of wages, and of any boycott 
(f interdict) or strike (/a greve) that might 


exist. If a newcomer decided to continue 


his journey and was destitute of funds, the’ 


agent saw that he was relieved, and if he 
elected to remain the agent found him work. 
If no vacancy existed it was the agent’s 
duty to find some one willing to leave the 
city, or to notify those employed to work 
less time in order to give the newcomer 
room for employment. In introducing a 
journeyman to an employer, the employer 
was required to advance one day’s wages. 
This advance the agent retained. Before his 
week’s term of office expired, the agent 
called a meeting of those whom he had 
thus placed, and returned the advance 
money to each, less a certain proportion for 
the union treasury, and with the money 
thus returned the member paid for a frugal 
banquet in which the agent shared ex officio. 
Before a companion quitted the city the 
agent was required to see that the accounts 
between the companion and his employer, 
and between the companion and the union 
were settled, also all indebtedness to his 
fellow workmen. On resuming his travels 
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a companion was honored with a convoy 
(conduite en regle) beyond the walls of the 
city. Quitting work at the week's end, a 
special assembly would be called on Satur- 
day evening. On Saturday morning he took 
a parting glass with the Mother; the com- 
panions donned their ribbons, the music 
struck up, and the convoy then started. 
Passing through the city gates, they 
marched along, singing in chorus the songs 
of the federation, until arriving at some 
wood or other secluded spot, they raised 
the peculiar chant of the companionship, 
and finally giving the federation embrace to 
the departing companion, the convoy re- 
traced its steps to the city. 

If a companion was found guilty of dis- 
graceful conduct he was expelled by a 
ceremony called the Convoy of Grenoble. 
In full meeting the condemned was forced 
to his knees; the companions then set up 
a peculiar chant similar to the Celtic ‘‘keen- 
ing;’’ his glass was shattered into frag- 
ments; his colors were torn from his button- 
hole and burned; the agent then led him 
by the hand around the room and each 
companion in turn slapped his face; the 
door was then opened and, finally, the 
agent kicked him out. 

When a companion died the union buried 
him. On the coffin were placed two travel- 
ing canes crossed, the square and compasses, 
and the ribbons of the craft. Each compan- 
ion wore crape on his left arm, on his 
colors, and on his cane. They carried the 
coffin by groups of four or six, changing 
from time to time, until all had borne a 
share of the burden. Arrived at the grave, 
they placed the coffin on the ground and 
formed around it the ‘‘ living circle.’’ One 
of the companions delivered an address, 
and all sank on one knee and chanted while 
the coffin was lowered into the grave. Two 
canes were then placed crosswise on the 
ground and two companions placed their 
feet in the quarters thus formed; then, tak- 
ing each other by the right hand, they 
whispered certain words in each other's 
ear, and gave an embrace known as the 
juilbrette. In retiring they knelt again on 
the edge of the grave and threw three clods 
of earth on the coffin. All performed these 
operations in turn, and then reformin 
ranks, returned to the Mother. 

From what has been here stated of th» 
activity of the companionship, not only i 
open-air demonstrations, but also of its 
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energetic attempts to control the supply of 
labor, it would be unreasonable to suppose 
that this vast organization attained its 
great development without repeated at- 
tempts on the part of the government to 
suppress it. Indeed, it is by the very multi- 
plicity and ferocity of the royal and official 
decrees and ordinances leveled against it 
that we are chiefly enabled to realize its 
power and to trace its continued operation 
during three centuries. For instance: 

An edict of December 28, 1541, prohibited 
the companion printers of Lyons making 
agreement to delay work, to choose officers 
among themselves, or to assemble at the 
doors of master printers in greater number 
than five persons. 

An ordinance of May 15, 1579, forbid- 
ding the companion bakers of Paris, then 
on strike for an increase of wages, to work 
under less than a six months’ engagement; 
it also forbid master bakers to employ any 
journeyman without a written discharge 
from his previous master. 

An edict of January, 1601, prohibiting 
the companion shoemakers of Paris accost- 
ing any journeymen of that craft, or to 
serve as agents in procuring work for others, 
or to assemble in greater number than three 
under pain of banishment or worse. 

The seven years ending 1655 was oc- 
cupied by an official general investigation 
of the ritual of the companionship. It ap- 
pears that a companion shoemaker took 
offense at the ceremony of initiation and 
abjured his membership. Not resting here, 
he organized a body named the Brothers 
of St. Crispin, and obtained legal sanction 
for its existence. In consequence of the ap- 
plication for such sanction, information 
was obtained from the seceders, which re- 
sulted in the indictment of the companion- 
ship by the municipality of Paris in 1648. 
At length, on March 23, 1651, the shoe- 
makers were induced to disclose the secrets 
of their union, and on May 16 following 
they solemnly foreswore the obligation of 
Master Jacques. In the excitement which 
followed disclosures were also made con- 
cerning the ceremonies of the saddlers, 
tailors, cutlers, and hatters, some portions 
of which were printed and published. 
Upon the strength of these revelations the 
theological: faculty of the Sorbonne was 
asked for an opinion. This opinion, in 
writing, was delivered March 14, 1655. 
The sentence of condemnation which fol- 
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lowed this examination was confirmed by 
the government May 30, 1658, and was 
then posted throughout France. The com- 
panionship, however, was too deeply rooted 
to be destroyed by royal decrees, judicial 
verdicts, or theological anathemas, and 
twenty years later we see the federation 
carrying on the work more vigorously than 
ever. 

On October 3, 1688, the master tailors’ 
corporation of Lyons bears testimony as to 
the power of the companion tailors, who, 
in the Mothers of the Silver Clock, the 
White Cross, the Golden Scissors, and 
seven other places named, ‘‘ make their ca- 
bals.’’ 

Passing over a long list of such appeals 
for government protection, made during 
the following century, we will only refer to 
that of the master joiners of Toulouse, Jan- 
uary 17, 1783, which declares that the com- 
panionship defies the police and becomes 
formidable to the troops that the magis- 
trates send against them. 

It was not without reason that the mayor 
of Toulouse was thus alarmed, for France 
was in the throes of the great revolution. 
Already, in 1776, the royal finance minis- 
ter, Jacques Turgot, sought to avert the 
catastrophe by the suppression of the mas- 
ters’ corporations, which had become ‘‘as 
full of abuses as a dog is full of fleas.’’ But 
the reform came too late. The revolution 
burst forth in all its fury, and when, after 
a terrible military struggle of a quarter of 
acentury’s duration, the political situation 
became somewhat calmer, an industrial 
revolution, with steam as its agent, was 
destined to usher in a new economic era. 
The displacement of the workshop by the 
mill, the obliteration of the general work- 
man by the factory hand, operated disas- 
trously to the companionship, but the now 
weakened federation was fated to suffer yet 
another blow in the invention of the loco- 
motive. As we have already seen, the 
traveling system was the main feature, if 
not the very life, of the federation, and when 
the locomotive offered to the very humblest 
worker a measurably better and vastly 
cheaper means of traveling than walking, 
the companionship shrunk to a mere shadow 
of its former self. ’ 

The companionship had now performed 
the measure of its usefulness. For 300 
years it had formed a bulwark for the 
protection of the workers against the ra- 
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pacity, arrogance, and oppression of an 
employing class strongly entrenched behind 
barriers of special privilege and legalized 
monopoly. In an age when the few means 
of communication that then existed were 
slow, dangerous, and enormously expen- 
sive, the companionship brought the work- 
ers in the most distant parts of the country 
in closer touch with each other, and ever 
held before their minds the grand idea of 
the universal solidarity of the working class. 
In an age when hospitals were but charnel- 
houses, and secular institutions for the 
relief of the poor were almost unknown, the 
companionship secured work and wages, 
comfortable lodgings, and careful nursing 
when sick to all its members. 

That the unions composing the com- 
panionship were genuine trade unions, even 
in the sense of that name which now pre- 
vails, is sufficiently clear from their three 
chief characteristic features. First, the 
membership was strictly confined to journey- 
men. Secondly, the unions vigorously pro- 
tected the trade interests of their several 
crafts, by means of the strike and the boy- 
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cott. Thirdly, the unions furnished a sys- 
tem of mutual insurance, as unemployed, 
sick, and funeral benefits. Moreover, if a 
union fell into financial difficulties the other 
unions of the same craft, and in urgent 
cases all unions of the same obligations, 
might respond to the call. But although 
general conferences of officers or delegates 
were held when some great special necessity 
arose, there does not appear to have been 
any kind of general executive council of the 
companionship as a whole. This lack of 
general direction was perhaps the chief fault 
of the federation. Another of its failings 
was the discouragement of family life by 
excessive use of the traveling system; and 
yet another grave fault was the frequent 
bloody conflicts for supremacy between 
rival bands of the three kindred obligations. 

Unions of the several obligations of the 
companionship still exist in most of the 
chief cities of France, but their number 
steadily grows less as ‘‘open’’ unions with 
fewer of the worse and more of the better 
features of the ancient organization are 
rapidly arising. 





FeDERATING TAILORS AND GARMENT Workers. 


By JoHN B. LENNON, 


General Secretary, Journeymen Tailors’ Union of America. 


EREWITH I submit the plan out- 
lined by the committees repre- 
senting the United Garment 
Workers and the Journeymen 

Tailors’ Union of America, as a basis for 
bringing about a federation of the clothing 
trades, or possibly it may be called an 
amalgamation. It seemed to me that it 
might be of sufficient general interest to 
warrant its publication in the AMERICAN 
FEDERATIONIST. There is at least a possi- 
bility that it may suggest something to 
some of the crafts that are fighting over 
the question of jurisdiction that would help 
them out of their difficulties towards an 
understanding that would bring peace in- 
stead of the existing discord. 

So far as the tailors and the garment 
workers are concerned, we have never had 
any fights upon the question of jurisdiction. 
The only controversy that ever existed be- 
tween us was as to where certain branches 
of the trade belonged which had an inde- 


pendent organization whose members were 
making work which was really on the 
dividing line between the jurisdiction of 
our organization and that of the garment 
workers. 

No controversy has ever existed between 
the garment workers and ourselves directly, 
though there have been many instances 
where the jurisdiction of one or the other 
of the organizations has been trespassed 
upon by the other, but not in a single one 
of these cases has the controversy been 
brought before the central bodies of any of 
the cities, nor before the conventions of the 
American Federation of Labor. The officers 
of the organizations have evidently be- 
lieved, at any rate they have so acted as if 
they believed, that these matters can better 
be adjusted by a conciliatory policy than 
they can by fighting. 

When men fight upon a question their 
anger and antagonism is aroused and they 
drift farther and farther apart. When they 
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are willing to talk to each other, and to 
give and take, a settlement will eventually 
be reached. It has always been the policy 
of the tailors and the garment workers that it 
is far better to have people organized into 
the trade union movement even though 
they be in an organization that has not 
proper jurisdiction over them, rather than 
be unorganized entirely. In many instances 
people in this industry have been for a long 
time members of one of the organizations, 
when properly they should have been mem- 
bers of the other; but this has brought 
about no fight and no serious controversy. 
Had we been fighting over the question of 
jurisdiction for the last ten or twelve years, 
which we could have been, there would now 
be no prospect of either a fedcration or an 
amalgamation on the lines that we are at- 
tempting, nor on any other. 

This first draft of the plan is of course 
crude and incomplete, but the committee 
will meet again in August, and we hope at 
that time to decidedly improve upon what 
we did at our first meeting. If we do not 
then reach a solution that is satisfactory to 
the committee we shall certainly meet again, 
and as often as may be necessary until at 
least the committee is satisfied that they 
have reached so far as they can a solution 
of the question that will protect the interest 
of all concerned. I have noticed in some of 
the papers throughout the country since 
our committees have been working upon 
this matter, statements to the effect that it 
was an effort to form an ‘‘industrial’’ or- 
ganization, and I mean this in the sense 
that this word is being recently used, that 
is the obliteration of craft lines and craft 
jurisdiction. 

If those who read the document will do 
so carefully, they will discover that nothing 
of the kind istrue. It is a federation in part 
and an amalgamation in part, which leaves 
to each distinct craft entering the amalga- 
mation or federation, jurisdiction over its 
particular trade affairs. It is not a hodge- 
podge organization such as is generally 
known under the name of the ‘‘industrial’’ 
union where the different craft lines are 
entirely lost sight of, and the tailor and the 
shoemaker, and the printer are just as likely 
to have charge of the trade affairs of the 
machinists and the blacksmiths as are the 
members of those crafts. 

We hope to develop this matter toa suc- 
cessful termination, and we also hope that 
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when the combined organization is perfected 
that we will be able to demonstrate to the 
trade unionists of the country that a suc- 
cessful federation of the different trades in 
a given industry can be established and 
work out successfully the protection of the 
interests of all without losing sight of the 
fact that the different crafts must of neces- 
sity take care of their own peculiar affairs. 


Basis of Agreement Between Garment Workers 
and Tailors. 

The amalgamated union shall be known as the 
International Clothing Workers’ Union, having 
jurisdiction throughout the United States and 
Canada, and shall be composed of four sections or 
branches, to-wit: 

ist. The custom tailors, whose branch shall have 
jurisdiction and control over all custom tailoring 
made to the measure and order of the individual 
customer. 

2d. All cutters, trimmers, and lining cutters 
employed in ary and all of the four branches shall 
be under the jurisdiction of the cutters’ branch. 

3d. All tailors and garment workers engaged in 
the manufacture of ready made clothing with full 
control and jurisdiction over this branch. 

4th. All garment workers engaged in the over- 
all and shirt industry with full control and juris- 
diction over said branch. 

The international union shall have control of all 
matters of general character and shall legislate 
upon all questions of a general interest to all 
branches. 

The officers of the international union shall be 
a general president, general secretary, general 
treasurer, four vice-presidents, and four assistant 
secretaries. 

The general president, general secretary, and 
general treasurer shall be elected by a referendum 
vote of all members of the international union. 

One vice-president and one assistant secretary 
shall be elected by each of the four branches by a 
separate referendum vote; the eleven members to 
compose the general executive board. 

At the headquarters of the international union 
each branch shall have an assistant secretary, who 
shall transact all business specially pertaining to 
that branch. 

The payment of benefits and the management of 
trade affairs shall be under the direction of the 
branch assistant secretary and shall be in accord 
with the laws of the respective branches. 

The per capita tax of each member of the inter- 
national union shall be 15 cents per month, and 25 
cents of each initiation fee received by local unions, 
from which shall be paid officers’ salaries, office 
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and organizing expenses, printing official journal, 
advertising, etc. 

Conventions shall be held every two years unless 
dispensed with by a referendum vote of the gen- 
eral membership of the international union. 

One label shall be adopted to cover all work 
produced by members of the international union, 
to read: This label is a guarantee that the garment 
on which it appears was made by members of the 
International Clothing Workers’ Union, under 
union wages and conditions. The labels shall be 
numbered consecutively. 

Each branch shall have the right to adopt its 
own constitution and by-laws for the regulation of 
its own trade affairs, which, however, shall not 
conflict with the laws of the international union. 


The question of the permanent location of head- 
quarters shall be subject to a referendum vote of 
the general membership if the plan of amalgama- 
tion be approved. 

All strikes, lockouts, death, sick, and all special 
benefits, shall be paid by the respective branches 
to their own members in accord with their own 
branch laws. 

JOHN B. LENNON, 

CHAS. F. JOHNSON, 

A. DOHLMAN, 
Journeymen Tailors’ Union of America. 

THOMAS A. RICKERT, 

CHAS. F. REICHERS, 

HENRY WAXMAN, 

United Garment Workers of America. 





ONWARD, ON! 


[Written for AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST.] 


Onward, on! Let the cry 
Ring around the world. 
Let the flag of truth on high 
Be unfurled. 
All who love the common good, 
Liberty and brotherhood, 
Should awaken and prepare 
In the ranks to do and dare, 
With their faces full and fair 
Tothe dawn;, ~- 
While their cry should ring in air, 
‘* Onward, on!”’ 


Onward, on! Why shonld we wait? 
We are at the golden gate 
Of the era long foretold 
When the ages culminate; 
When the new shall unfold 
From the shell of the old 
And the gone; 
When the day shall appear, 
Brothers mine, it is here. 
Greet its light with a cheer. 
Onward, on! 


Onward, on! For at last 
On the stem of the past, 
See the blossoms of right 
Like a cluster of light 
Burst in flower. 
We have waited so long 
Through the night of the wrong 
For this hour. 
With a pean of song 
Let its welcome be heard 
Till the masses are stirred 
And are drawn 
By the glorious word: 
Onward, on! 
—J. A. EDGERTON. 
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ACHIEVEMENTS VersuS PRETENSE. 


By MAx MorRIs. 


HENEVER anyone criticises 

the work of another there is an 

implication, at least, that he, 

the critic, could have done 
better, and while it is easy to find fault, to 
do better is quite another thing. If, how- 
ever, those who with such a superior air 
tell us what we have and have not done, 
when they themselves have done nothing, 
then the claim to superiority becomes 
ridiculous. 

The attempt to throw discredit on the 
work of the American Federation of Labor 
and to disrupt it by a certain number of 
people who think they could do better, 
brings us to the question, ‘‘ who are these 
people and what have they done in the 
past?’’ 

Passing over the names of the signers of 
the call for the Chicago conference, in 
June, we find a number of people who do 
not seem to. represent any considerable 
number of working men, and with them 
the attendance at that conference is more a 


personal than a representative matter. One 
large labor organization will take part in 
this meeting as a national body, and this 


organization has contended that the 
methods of the American Federation of 
Labor are too slow. Let us compare the 
results each have accomplished. 

When gold was first discovered in Cali- 
fornia, now nearly sixty years ago, a 
miner could earn $20 a day. The reason for 
this was plain. If an employer refused to 
pay him that much he could get a pan and 
wash out that much gold himself. Ten 
years later the gold fever in Colorado 
followed and $10 was a day’s pay. Later, 
Nevada came in line as a gold state and 
finally Idaho and Montana. Wages which 
had been the highest ever paid for human 
labor decreased, but were still a very 
respectable sum when the first unions that 
afterwards formed the Western Federation 
of Miners came into existence, about thirty 
years ago No labor organization ever 
started under better conditions. How have 
they maintained or improved them? With 
the exception of the first strike in Idaho, 
in 1892, and the Cripple Creek strike of 
1894, there has been a series of defeats and 
losses. 


No gain has been made by this organi- 
zation, but a loss of what they had before. 

Now let us look at the work of the unions 
that compose the American Federation of 
Labor during the same time. 

Thirty years ago the conditions in the 
cigar making industry were so bad that 
public exposures made by the illustrated 
papers appalled the country. Tenement 
house labor, children and Chinese were the 
methods of making cigars and a pittance 
was paid. From this almost hopeless begin- 
ning was built the Cigarmakers’ Interna- 
tional Union, that has done more for its 
members than any other trade union in 
raising wages, shortening hours, and im- 
proving conditions. 

In the different kinds of tailoring, wages 
have been increased or kept from decreas- 
ing, and sanitary shops have to a great 
extent replaced home work. 

In printing, the International Typogra- 
phical Union was built up so that when the 
typesetting machines came, instead of driv- 
ing the typos out of business they obtained 
control of them and their union is larger 
and their members better paid than before 
the machines came in. 

The clerks, who 15 years ago worked 
nights and a part of Sunday, now quit at 
six in the evening and Sunday sees them at 
home, and they are now talking of a mini- 
mum wage scale. 

Only a few years ago the stories of cruelty 
to the children who worked in coal mines 
and the hard conditions of the miner were 
told and retold. The United Mine Workers 
of America have raised wages in one state 
after another and reduced the hours in 
nearly every district where their flag flies. 
These illustrations, and they must be few 
for lack of space, are but typical of all. 

Then there is the whole body of labor 
legislation on the statute books of the vari- 
ous states, and which the United States Com- 
missioner of Labor has compiled into nearly 
1,400 pages of fine print, that owes its ex- 
istence to the unions affiliated with the 
American Federation of Labor. 

When the disgruntled can make a better 
showing, it might then be in order to talk 
of a new organization, but surely not until 
then. 
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EDITORIAL. 


By SAMUEL GOMPERS. 


THEA.R.U.STRIKE, Conscious of their power, the British trade unions 
MR. DEBS-—A BIT nearly a half century ago declared that the defense 
OF HISTORY. of trade unionism was unnecessary. The American 
Federation of Labor in its early years emphasized that declaration, but time 
has shown that the declarations were premature. It was scarcely con- 
ceived then that men posing as friends of labor would make false and 
malicious representation of the trade union movement and trade union- 
ists. It is today almost inconceivable how bitter and relentless and cun- 
ningly devised is the antagonism of some of the most conspicuous socialists 
of the country in their efforts to divide, undermine, or destroy the trade 
union movement. 

As evidence of the purpose and tactics employed, the call for the so- 
called Chicago congress as well as the socialist publications may be cited. 
All of these, however, have been outdone by Mr. Eugene V. Debs, the 
socialist candidate, in the last campaign for the Presidency of the United 
States, in a letter written by him to a Mr. Peter Damm. 

Before considering Mr. Debs’ letter, it may not be amiss to say that 
Mr. Damm about three years ago was engaged in the delectable work of 
trying to divide and destroy the International Carriage and Wagon Workers’ 
Union, and it affords us the keenest gratification to be enabled to say that 
through the issuing by us of a circular to the local unions of that craft, the 
entity and integrity of that international union were saved. We prefer to 
deal with the purport of Mr. Debs’ letter, to which we shall fully refer, but 
for the purpose of clearness a preliminary statement of a few heretofore 
unpublished facts is necessary. 

It is common knowledge, of course, that Mr. Debs was president of the 
American Railway Union; but little is known of how that institution was 
conceived. Perhaps it may be interesting even to Mr. Debs to learn. It 
surely must be to all interested in the cause of labor. 

A little more than twelve years ago, when engaged in an organizing 
and lecturing tour in the interest of the trade union movement, we had 
occasion to be in Kansas City and there met Mr. George W. Howard, 
formerly of the railway conductors. After he addressed a meeting of rail- 
way men belonging to the various brotherhoods, he unfolded to us a plan 
that he had in mind in substantially the following language: ‘‘I have a 
plan to organize the railway workmen of America into one union. All they 
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need pay is one dollar a year, and in less than three years we will smash 
the brotherhoods.’’ 

He asked for our co-operation in that effort, urging it because the 
brotherhoods were not affiliated to the American Federation of Labor. We 
called his attention to the attitude of the American Federation of Labor 
toward ail international unions. We stated that we were extremely 
anxious, and recognized the necessity for the affiliation of all of 
them. Yet we believed that this was to be brought about by a 
natural development rather than by antagonism or invasion of an 
international’s autonomy and independence; that the time would come when 
the railway brotherhoods would see the advantage and necessity of affilia- 
tion. In any event, their amalgamation or federation was one of time and 
growth; that such a scheme as Mr. Howard proposed was inimical to the 
interests of the railway employes, and it could not be successfully carried 
into effect. He contended that it could, and that success depended entirely 
upon his persuading Mr. Debs to accept the presidency. Then, with the 
true Colonel Mulberry Sellers’ manner, he declared that ‘‘ the organization 
would be launched, it would be successful, and that there would be ‘ millions 
in it.’’? He pooh-poohed our expressions of confidence in Mr. Debs, that he 
was too loyal to the organization of which he was a trusted officer to become 
a leader in another organization that would be instituted to rival or destroy 
it. Further argument was of no avail with Mr. Howard. 

We next learned that Mr. Debs, notwithstanding he was secretary of 
the Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen and editor of its official magazine, 
had joined forces with Mr. Howard in launching the scheme for the Ameri- 
can Railway Union, an organization formed to rival and disrupt all existing 
organizations of the steam railway employes of the country, his own in- 
cluded. The A. R. U. was formed, and among its membership were not 
only railroad employes, but men following numerous other trades, voca- 
tions, and professions; even the petty professional pot-house politicians of 
all sorts and calibers. 

While is is true that we thought the movement unwise and did not 
believe the effort could be successful, we emphatically repudiated the state- 
ment Mr. Debs makes in his letter to Mr. Damm or to any other that we 
uttered one word or did one act that could in the slightest degree be con- 
strued to be hostile to the A. R. U. Though time has verified the opinion 
we first expressed so far as the A. R. U. itself is concerned, we can not but 
express our appreciation at the sympathy manifested, even though unwisely, 
by the A. R. U. in its strike of 1894. 

Mr. Debs, in his letter to Mr. Damm, states that we were openly hostile 
to the A. R. U. strike. This is absolute untrue, as is also his charge that 
when we left New York for Chicago, we stated that we were about to 
‘* attend a funeral.’’ It is true that this falsehood was published in the 
newspapers at the time, but we not only publicly repudiated the misrepre- 
sentation, but we also stated it to Mr. Debs in the presence of the gentle- 
men who participated in the conference. 

In Mr. Debs’ letter he asserts that the trade unionists of Chicago de- 
nounced me for treason and cowardice. The only name he mentions is that of 
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Mr. Thomas I. Kidd. Immediately upon seeing this, we sent the following 


telegram: 
WASHINGTON, /une 9, 1905. 


TuHos., I. Kipp, 
Clarendon Hotel, New York City. 

Eugene V. Debs in a letter asserts that you among others denounced me with 

treason and cowardice during the A. R. U. strike. Is this true? Please wire answer. 
SAMUEL GOMPERS. 
To this we received the following reply: 
NEW YORK, /une J0, 7905. 
SAMUEL GOMPERS, 
President, American Federation of Labor, 
Washington, D. C. 

The statement of Mr. E. V. Debs that I charged you with treason and cowardice 

during A. R. U. strike is absolutely untrue. 
TuHos. I. Krpp. 

Nor is it true that we refused to answer the call to go to Chicago. 
Several telegrams were received from persons eutirely without authority, 
requesting us to go to Chicago; to these, of course, we could not respond, 
but when a conference of trade unionists, including Mr. Mahon, of the 
street railway men; Mr. Kidd, of the wood workers; Mr. Dold, of the cigar- 
makers; Mr. Sovereign, of the Knights of Labor, and many others, was held 
in Chicago, and a united authoritative request for our presence in Chicago 
as president of the American Federation of Labor, was received on Monday 
morning, July 9, 1894, we invited the Executive Council of the American 
Federation of Labor, as well as the officers of representative international 
unions, to a conference in Chicago on Thursday morning, July 12. At that 
conference with us the following participated: 

C. L. Drummond, Jas. Brettell, P. J. McGuire, Wm. H. Marden, 
vice-presidents ; Chris. Evans, secretary; John B. Lennon, treasurer, all 
of the American Federation of Labor, and the following representatives of 
international unions: Thos. I. Kidd, of the wood workers; G. W. Perkins, 
of the cigarmakers; M. F. Fox, of the iron molders; J. W. Kenney, of 
the painters; T. Elderkin, of the seamen; G. L. Horn, of the bakers; E. 
Kurzenknabe and C. F. Bechtold, of the brewery workers; P. McBryde, 
of the United Mine Workers; M. C. Carroll, of the typographical union ; 
Owen Miller, of the musicians ; Charles Baustian and W. Dolpheide, of the 
carriage workers; M. M. Garland, of the iron and steel workers; T. 
Kurtzer, of the furniture workers; P. H. Morrissey, of the railway train- 
men; and F. W. Arnold, of the locomotive firemen. It will be observed 
that Mr. P. M. Arthur was not present at the conference, as stated by 
Mr. Debs. 

The general situation was discussed and Mr. Debs invited to the con- 
ference. Accompanied by George W. Howard and Sylvester Keliher, he 
presented a document which he wanted President Gompers to submit to 
the Railway Managers’ Association. The matter was freely discussed for 
fully three hours, Mr. Debs participating and thanking the conference for 
the cordiality and courtesy extended to him. 

It wes then decided that Mr. Debs be advised that the conference 
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would authorize him to select any one or more officers or members of the 
conference to act with him and others for the presentation of the document 
to the Railway Managers’ Association. This, of course, included, though 
it did not specify by name or title, the president of the American Federation 
of Labor. To this Mr. Debs never vouchsafed so much as a reply or 


acknowledgment. 
However, in the interest of truth and for the better understanding of 


all, we publish here the document which Mr. Debs and his colleagues de- 
sired the conference to instruct the President of the American Federation of 


Labor to submit: 
Cuicaco, July 12, 1894. 
To the Railway Managers’ Association. 

GENTLEMEN: The existing trouble growing out of the Pullman strike having as- 
sumed continental proportions, and there being no indication of relief from the wide- 
spread business demoralization and distress incident thereto, the railway employes, 
through the board of directors of the American Railway Union, respectfully make the 
following proposition as a basis of settlement: They agree to return to work at once ina 
body, provided they shall be restored to their former positions, without prejudice, ex- 
cept in cases, if any there be, where they have been convicted of crime. 

The proposition looking to an immediate settlement of the existing strike on all 
lines of railway is inspired solely by a purpose to subserve the public good. The strike, 
small and comparatively unimportant in its inception, has extended in every direction 
until now it involves or threatens not only every public interest, but the peace, security, 
and prosperity of our common country. The contest has waged fiercely. It has ex- 
tended far beyond the limits of interests originally involved, and has laid hold of a vast 
variety of industries in no wise responsible for the differences and disagreements that 
led to the trouble. 

Factory, mill, mine, and shop have been silenced. Widespread demoralization 
has sway. The interests of multiplied thousands of innocent people are suffering. 

The common welfare is seriously menaced. The public peace and tranquillity are 
in peril. Grave apprehension for the future prevails. This being true, and the state- 
ment will not be controverted, we conceive it to be our duty as citizens and as men to 
make extraordinary efforts to end the existing strife and avert approaching calamities 
whose shadows are ever now upon us. 

If ended now, the contest, however serious in some of its consequences, will not 
have been in vain. Sacrifices have been made but they will have their compensation. 
Indeed, if lessons shall be taught by experience, the troubles now so widely spread will 
prove a blessing of inestimable value in the months and years to come. 

The difference that led up to the present complications need not now be discussed. 
At this supreme juncture every consideration of duty and patriotism demands that a 
remedy for existing troubles be found and applied. The employes propose to do their 
part by meeting their employers half way. Let it be stated that they do not impose any 
condition of settlement except that they be returned to their former positions. They do 
not ask the recognition of their organization or of any organization. 

Believing this proposition to be fair, reasonable, and just, it is respectfully sub- 
mitted in the belief that its acceptance will result in the prompt resumption of traffic, 
the revival of industry, and the restoration of peace and order. 

Respectfully, 
EUGENE V. DEBs, 
President. 
G. W. HOwarp, 
Vice-President. 
SYLVESTER KELIHER, 
Secretary, American Railway Union. 
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We invite a careful rereading of this document with the further infor- 
mation furnished by Mr. Carroll, representing the International Typo- 
graphical Union, that the proposition that Mr. Debs submitted had been 
agreed to by the A. R. U. and presented to the Railway Managers’ Asso- 
ciation a week before it was submitted to the Chicago conference. In other 
words, the proposition that had already been rejected was to be re-presented 
by the President of the American Federation of Labor with all the responsi- 
bility that would attach to its rejection. 

It should be stated that Mr. Charles Dold and a committee of one 
Chicago local union requested the conference to call a general strike, but 
from him and his committee alone, and not from Mr. Debs or his colleagues, 
did any request, either direct or indirect, come for the calling of a general 
strike. As to the wisdom and practicability of complying with such a 
request, a careful perusal of Mr. Debs’ document will clearly demonstrate 
what the situation was, for when a strike is declared off without imposing 
any condition of settlement, is it not itself a declaration that the strike is 
lost ? 

This was not denied by any one appearing before or participating in 
the Chicago conference. Without at all discussing the merits or demerits of 
a general strike, either then or now or for the future, the absurdity of 
calling a general strike in support of a strike already lost must appear queer 
even to the merest tyro in the labor movement: 

It may be of additional interest to say that later even Mr. Dold and his 
colleagues of the committee who urged the conference to call the general 
strike cheerfully and openly admitted the unwisdom of the request made 
and the absolutely accurate position taken by the conference in the interest 
of labor and all organizations. 

But Mr. Debs would have it appear in his letter to Mr. Damm that the 
American Federation of Labor, and particularly its president, was hostile 
and antagonistic to him and to to the A. R. U. To show how far from the 
truth this statement is, we call attention to the fact that two members 
of the railroad organizations alone opposed the motion adopted by 
the conference for the endorsement of the position of the A. R. U , and we 
call attention further to the fact that the American Federation of Labor ap- 
propriated $500 out of its then scanty funds, and issued an appeal for finan- 
cial aid for the legal defense of Mr. Debs. We ask Mr. Debs to read that 
appeal drafted for his aid and published upon page 127 of the AMERICAN 
FEDERATIONIST for August, 1894. We ask him to read the article we con- 
tributed to the North American Review and published simultaneously in the 
AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST the same month. In the same issue of the 
AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST we published another editorial opening with 
those words: ‘‘ It is a lamentable fact that success does not always attend 
the right of those who struggle to achieve it. If any doubt existed as to 
the truth of this statement, the strike at Pullman and the strike of the 
American Railway Union in support of it have dispelled that doubt. It is 
indeed difficult to conceive a cause in which right was more on the side of 
these who were defeated than in the one under consideration.’’ 

Has this language the sound of antagonism? That editorial set forth 
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the causes of the strike and the awful conditions prevailing at Pullman, 
and it closed with this: ‘‘ The end 1s not yet. Labor will not down. It 
will triumph despite all the Pullmans combined; and as for Pullman, he 
has proven himself a public enemy. His name and memory are excoriated 
today and will be forever.’’ 

And so on throughout the entire relations of the American Federation 
of Labor and its officers toward Mr. Debs and the A. R. U. There has been 
no instance other than that of kindliness and friendliness; whatever aliena- 
tion has taken place has been due entirely to the hostile attitude of Mr. 
Debs and those with whom he has allied himself, in the antagonistic en- 
deavor to divide, destroy, or undermine the American Federation of Labor, 
the trade union movement of our country. 

We can say now, frankly and candidly, that there is no man on earth 
toward whom we entertain the slightest personal ill will. With us the trade 
unions are nct a matter of opinion, conjecture, or mere passing enthusiasm. 
We recognize the trade unions as the natural, historically developed organ- 
izations of the wage-earners of our time; that their mission is to protect and 
promote the interests of the masses of labor, to abolish the wrongs from 
which the workers suffer, and to attain the rights which have too long been 
denied them. In that cause and in that struggle we are enlisted, and neither 
cajolery nor flattery, neither sophistry nor the bitterest opposition and hos- 
tility to us, officially or personally, will swerve us one jot. 

The trade union movement has progressed; it has grown in numbers, in 
power and influence for good. It is organizing, uniting, federating, and 
solidifying the masses of labor who are maturing plans to be of practical aid 
to their fellows, to help cement the bond of union and to spread the spirit 
of fraternity among the workers that shall last for all time to come. 

That is the work of the American trade unionists; that is the mission 
of the American Federation of Labor. 

The trade union movement has met hostile forces before; it has over- 
come them; it will withstand the antagonistic forces of ignorance, vicious- 
ness, and tyranny. It will grow day by day as time goes on, and be the 
harbinger of the hopes and successes of the workers when its present day 
defamers and enemies are long forgotten. 





JENKINSON In the defense of the modern abuse of the injunction writ, 
INJUNCTIONS ex-Judge Jenkins, of the United States Circuit Court, one 
AND STRIKES. of the earliest ‘‘discoverers’’ of government by injunction, 
recently attempted to prove that, under present industrial conditions, it would 
be literally impossible to dispense with the extended and liberal use of that 
convenient plutocratic device. ‘‘ Take away the injunction, and the threat 
of punishment for contempt, and neither person nor property would be safe 
in our day.’’ And who would menace and imperil life, liberty, and indus- 
try? ‘‘‘ Why, the strikers,’’ says the judge. ‘‘ There is no such thing,’’ he 
tells us, ‘‘ as a ‘ peaceable strike,’ ’’ and adds: ‘‘You might as well speak of a 
‘bloodless war.’ Neither phrase has any meaning. Disorder, and violence, and 
lawlessness are of the essence of the strike, and victory for labor is impossible 
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without these features. This being the case, society must protect itself by 
means of the omnibus injunction and the summary trial for contempt.’’ 

This is the argument of the wise and learned ex-judge. The country 
may be congratulated on the ‘‘ex’’ in his case. A man with such notions 
would be dangerous on the bench. 

Consider the premises and the conclusion of the argument, 

Upon what possible ground of fact does ex-Judge Jenkins compare the 
phrase, ‘‘a peaceable strike’’ to ‘‘a bloodless war’’? We know what 
‘‘war’’ means. It is a term which denotes carnage, destruction, wholesale 
murder and rapine. It is because the definition of war is what it is that 
there can be no such thing as bloodless war. Anything that is bloodless is 
not war; it is a dispute, a misunderstanding, collision, anything you will ; 
but it is not war. ‘ 

But what is a strike? The quitting of work by several or many persons, 
individually or in concert. Why can not such quitting be peaceable? Is it 
not as a matter of fact, peaceable, in the overwhelming majority of cases? 
Is it not utterly absurd, notoriously contrary to fact, to say that there can 
be no such thing as a peaceable quitting of work by American workingmen ? 

Where has the ex-judge lived; in what circles has he moved; what 
reports has he ‘‘swallowed;’’ what use has he made of his eyes and ears? 

Every sensible man who is not blinded and demoralized by bigotry and 
cliss prejudice knows that the great majority of our strikes are absolutely 
p2aiceable and within the limits of the law, and even where some disorder 
occurs, contrary to the orders and appeals of the unions, most of it is caused 
by overzealous sympathizers, bystanders over whom the unions have no 
control, and often by employers’ agents engaged to create disorder to turn 
public sympathy against labor. The sensational and subservient press 
magnifies every trivial incident, lies without compurrction or shame, and 
blames labor for every instance of lawlessness without the least attempt to 
ascertain the facts. 

And now for the injunction-judge’s logic, which is of a piece with the 
‘* facts’* as he thinks he sees them. 

What, exactly, is his position? If there is no such thing as a peaceable 
strike, then his remedy is lame and impotent. He has not the courage to 
draw the right conclusion from his premises. The right conclusion is that 
strikes should be absolutely prohibited by law. If a strike is synonymous 
with violence and rioting, then the state by permitting strikes permits vio- 
lence and rioting. Does the ex-judge shrink from this conclusion? If he 
does, why does he shrink? Can any one claim the right to commit violence? 

The truth is that the ex-judge feels that his sweeping statements are 
groundless and absurd. It is impossible to prohibit strikes in a free country 
because nothing aggressive, wrong, or disorderly is necessarily connected with 
them. 

Free men have the right to work and not to work, and they can not 
be compelled to work when they wish to quit. Injunction judges have gone 
far, very far, but they have not yet dared enjoin strikes as such. Is ex- 
Judge Jenkins seeking to encourage them toextend their outrageous injunc- 
tions so as to prevent strikes? We shall see. 
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Of one thing the ex-judge and all others who feel and think like him 
may rest assured, and that is, that organized labor seeks to avoid strikes; 
and resorts to them only when every other honorable effort to redress a 
wrong or to attain the right has failed. Then, and then only, will or- 
ganized workmen strike; but never. never, no never, will the American 
workers surrender their right to quit work singly or collectively—their 
right to strike in defense or in promotion of their interests and welfare. 

All organized labor seeks to and does prevent strikes, but it recognizes 
that if it surrenders the right to strike or declares its purpose never to strike, 
regardless of the cause or provocation, the employers will do all the striking 
in the form of longer hours and shorter wages. To this labor will not 
submit, ex-judges and all other antagonists to the contrary notwithstanding. 





TWO TYPES. It is a favorite theme for socialists to compare the Western 
WHICH IS Federation of Miners and the American Labor Union with 
TRUEST TO the American Federation of Labor and its affiliated trade 
LABOR’S unions, and to declare that the former are more advanced 
INTEREST? and progressive than the latter. Without discussing the 
subject now, we publish a circular letter sent to the local unions of the 
Western Federation of Miners by the Mill and Smeltermen’s Union, No. 74, 
of Butte, Mont., in which all locals are urged to favor an amendment to 
the constitution. The circular letter and proposed amendment is as follows: 
BUTTE, Montana, March, 1905. 
To the Various Locals of the Western Federation of Miners. 

BROTHERS: The time has come when the rank and file of organized labor must 
stand together in the interest of unionism, and in so doing must see to it that the 
paid hireling of the corporation, the leaser, the shift boss, and the rest of that ilk who 
are more interested in serving the employer than in promoting union good, are ex- 
cluded from membership in trade and labor unions. 

We take this opportunity to urge you to see to it that men of the type mentioned 
be not sent as delegates to the thirteenth annual convention of the Western Federation 
of Miners, and we earnestly solicit you to instruct your delegates to the convention to 
support the following amendment to the constitution of the Western Federation of 
Miners: 

1. No local of the Western Federation of Miners shall initiate any leaser, con- 
tractor, shift boss, or any other person who can hire or discharge men. 

2. When any member of any local of the Western Federation of Miners becomes a 
leaser, contractor, shift boss, or any other position which enables him to hire or dis- 
charge men, it shall be the duty of the local to see that such person shall be given his 
withdrawal card forthwith, and failure of any local to comply with this provision 
shall result in the suspension of such local until the said provision is complied with. 

We also favor the election of a grievance committee for each local chosen at the 
regular election, whose duty it shall be to see that the members shall not be discharged 
except for failure to do their work, and no excuse except such failure shall be taken by 
the organization for dismissal of a member. 

These amendments we deem necessary for the welfare of the Federation, since cor- 
poration agents in the unions are becoming more and more numerous. A similar set of 
amendments were proposed at the twelfth annual convention, and they received just six 
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votes, although no one can gainsay the fact that the man who holds a fat lease or a con- 
tract is not so rewarded because of his union principle, but for lack of it. These men, 
who do the corporation will, are usually anxious to push themselves forward in union 
affairs because they depend on that very prominence for the favors that are bestowed. 
Because of their activity and also because of the indifference of the honest, well-meaning 
members, these gentry, when allowed in the union at all, can be relied on to secure a 
delegateship whenever possible. They were numerous in the twelfth annual convention, 
which accounts for the small vote the amendments received. 

Students of the trade union movement tell us that when the union idea first took 
shape the employers fought it tooth and nail; when they discovered that the spirit of 
organization could not be crushed they tried to lead it, and they have been leading it, or 
trying to, for many years. 

In the industrial field the union is the only weapon of our class. Surely, then, it is 
entitled to the greatest care and the highest regard from us. To turn our bulkwark over 
to the paid agents of the employer is criminal folly. For this reason we respectfully urge 
the support of our recommendations and amendments. 

C. P. MAHONEY, President. 
J. W. WHITELEY, Sec.- Treas. 
PATRICK MCMAHON. 

R. A. CAMPBELL. 

C. E. MAHONEY. 


As against that declaration we submit the following preamble to the 
constitution of the American Federation of Labor, one that has declared its 
purposes since its institution in 1881: 


WHEREAS, A struggle is going on in all the nations of the civilized world between 
the oppressors and the oppressed of all countries, a struggle between the capitalist and 


the laborer, which grows in intensity from year to year, and will work disastrous results 
to the toiling millions if they are not combined for mutual protection and benefit. 

It, therefore, behooves the representatives of the trade and labor unions of Amer- 
ica, in convention assembled, to adopt such measures and disseminate such principles 
among the mechanics and laborers of our country as will permanently unite them to 
secure the recognition of the rights to which they are justly entitled. 

Then, again, section 2 of article 14 of the constitution of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor provides that ONLY WAGE WORKERS FOLLOWING 
ANY TRADE OR CALLING SHALL BE ORGANIZED INTO LOCAL UNIONS AND 
CHARTERED BY THE AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR. 

A union member, as the American Federation of Labor accepts the 
term, should of necessity be a wage earner. 

The purpose for which the labor movement is inaugurated is to secure 
improved conditions for the wage-earning class. 

We realize that any improvement in the condition of the wage earners 
must of necessity result in the improved condition of all the people of our 
country. 

Employers, leasers, contractors, shift bosses and such, who may sym- 
pathize with labor, can render it the best service by manifesting that sympa- 
thy outside of the organized labor movement, and not controlling and 
directing it, as is shown to be the case by the constitution and make-up of 
the Western Federation of Miners. 

It may not be amiss to call attention to the fact that at the convention 
of that organization just closed the proposition to wrest the control of the 
organization out of the hands of the leasers, contractors, and shift bosses 
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met with the same fate as did the same proposition at the previous con- 
vention. 

And such is the organization which our antagonists regard as more 
progressive and ‘‘ class conscious’’ than the trade union movement as rep- 
resented by the American Federation of Labor. 





TRADE In a hundred different directions the freedom of the citizen 
UNIONS AND in modern society is restricted in the interests of the general 
LIBERTY. welfare, of public good, of health and morals. We hear 
very little about personal liberty and individualism when the law prohibits 
this or that or the other thing in the name of morality and public policy. 
It is only when labor legislation is involved, or the question of unionism in 
general, that many of our sapient judges and educators and editors become 
alarmed lest liberty should be sacrificed. 

We have discussed the fallacious decision in the New York bakeries 
case, in which a 10 hour act was set aside on the absurd ground that the 
journeyman bakers ought to have the liberty to work 15 or 18 hours a day! 
The fact that the law was enacted at the demand of the journeymen who 
did not want to work longer hours, was apparently considered quite imma- 
terial. The personal liberty of the hypothetical baker who claimed his 
glorious right to work like a slave and beast of burden caused the learned 
judges much worry and sleeplessness. He, the imaginary person, must be 
protected in his slavery and misery, and the 10 hour law must go as an 
assault on liberty. 

The decison is but one of many instances of the misuse of the ‘‘liberty’’ 
cry. The most persistent champion of this one-sided, jug-handled liberty is 
President Eliot, of Harvard, who in and out of season attacks unionism for 
its alleged enmity to personal liberty. His arguments have a strange, far-off 
sound, an antiquated air. They ignore all modern reality, the developments 
of the last two or three decades, the real elements of the industrial problem. 

In a recent meeting in New York City, President Eliot reiterated 
his threadbare half-truths concerning the freedom of the individual 
workman. But it is significant that he met with very little sympathy 
from the speakers, noted economists, professors, and impartial thinkers. 

In a very enlightened editorial on the subject, the Springfield (Mass. ) 
Republican, thus comments on the discussion referred to: 


All the other addresses on that occasion, even those of the employer from Pittsburg 
and the professor of economics from Columbia, have the effect of weakening the force 
of President Eliot’s protest in behalf of an unrestricted individualism. Professor Selig- 
man’s very acute analysis of economic liberty clearly exhibits the truth that we can 
never enjoy liberty in any absolute sense, and that ‘‘all social progress is a result of a 
certain repression of the liberty of some in the interests of all.’ Nor can we object 
seriously to Professor Seligman’s conclusion that ‘‘all liberty is a balancing between the 
forces of anarchy and tyranny.’”’ The special representatives of labor who participated 
in the discussion were able, of course, to show very convincingly how far from real 
economic freedom was the average wage earner under the factory system before labor 
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unions had forced the idea of collective bargaining into the scale. The notion that, as 
between employer and employed, the average wage earner under modern conditions 
could really exercise the right of freedom of contract were he to remain an isolated eco- 
nomic unit, is negatived by every fact of common, workaday life. Itis by sacrificing his 
theoretical freedom of contract as an individual and by merging himself into an associa- 
tion of his fellows that the wage earner in many trades finally secures improved condi- 
tions of living. When competition becomes mutually destructive in short, either among 
capitalists or wage earners, the mere instinct of self-preservation will drive men into 
courses whereby competition may be modified and checked, and this is bound to happen 
whatever may be the wounds inflicted upon theories and philosophies by the constant 
adjustment of men to the hard facts of their lives. Thus liberty, as Professor Seligman 
says, becomes ‘‘a balancing between the forces of anarchy and tyranny,’’ and the balanc- 
ing at any given time will be for the most part governed by the economic conditions that 
prevail in the struggle for life. 

Freedom to starve and toil for a sweater is not the kind which will 
appeal to an American workingman. Without combination and cooperation 
the individual workman is helpless, at the mercy of the employer, owing to 
the involuntary idlers, the professional strike breakers, the anti-social low 
creatures, who permit themselves to be used as tools by the greedy and 
short-sighted plutocracy. 

In union alone does the workman find strength, dignity, and economic 
independence. , 

That for the sake of these great benefits the worker must surrender 
some of his ‘‘freedom’’ is true, just as it is true that the citizen must give 
up some of his wild freedom in order to enjoy the benefits of society. Even 
membership in a club involves giving up of some freedom, the acceptance of 
some restrictions. 

THE QUESTION TO CONSIDER IS WHETHER, OTHER THINGS BEING 
EQUAL AND THE INDUSTRIAL ORDER BEING WHAT IT IS, THE INDIVIDUAL 
WORKMAN WOULD BE FREER, IN THE TRUE SENSE OF THE WORD, WITHOUT 
UNIONS THAN HE IS WITH THEM. 

The fossils who talk about personal liberty never deal with this funda- 
mental question. That is why they produce no impression upon thoughtful 
and earnest thinkers, and can have no influence in shaping the course of 
labor organized, aye, even unorganized. For, as a matter of fact, unorgan- 
ized workers generally make common cause with the trade unions when 
they realize that their interests or rights are affected. 





In compliance with our promise, it becomes our duty to record the 
fact that no new challenge for a debate has been received from Mr. Max 
Hayes during the past month. He has, however, renewed an old one. 


It may be true that the working men surrender to the union what our 
opponents say is their individual right; but if that be so, it is the individual 
right to do himself a wrong and his fellow workman an injury. 

The improvement in the condition of the working people of our country 
is not the result of any kindly philanthropy, not a matter of sympathy. 
The improvement is due entirely to the united associated efforts of the 
working people themselves. 





TALKS ON LABOR. 


RECENT ADDRESSES AT DAYTON (OHIO)—MYRON REED MEMORIAL 


SERVICE, DENVER (COLO.)—TO OMAHA AND KANSAS CITY 
UNION MEN—BEFORE CAP MAKERS’ CONVEN- 
TION IN NEW YORK CITY. 


By SAMUEL GOMPERS. 


[Many requests are received at headquarters of the American Federation of Labor from men in the ranks of labor 
intensely interested in the study of the labor movement and the economic problem with which it deals. These inquiries 


also come frequently from professors, students, and others en 
requests for information are coupled with an inquiry as tot 


It is with 


gaued in the study of the economic problem. Most of these 
e 


attitude of the American Federation of Labor. 


the object of furnishing this information in the most concrete and public form that the following addresses and talks on 


labor are published.] 


HE leader of America’s federated host of 
trade unionists, Samuel Gompers, was given 
a rousing reception at the Park Theater Fri- 
day evening. Many hundreds of anxious ones 
could not gain admittance to the crowded house. 
And Mr. Gompers made an address none who 
heard it will soon forget. The working woman as 
well as the working man was there and a number 
of well-known business and professional men of the 
city mingled with them and applauded the clever 
presentment of the labor question given by Mr. 
Gompers. 

A thousand union men escorted the speaker 
from the Algonquin Hotel to the theater, headed 
by a band of union musicians who played for love 
of him. 

Cincinnati organizations were represented by a 
delegation, while there were many who came 
from Hamilton, Middletown, Franklin, Miamis- 
burg, Springfield, Piqua, Troy, Tippecanoe City, 
Lima, Columbus, South Charleston, London, 
Greenville, Eaton, Union City, Richmond, and 
others from intermediate points. 

Enthusiasm marked the big meeting. The the- 
atre auditorium and stage were decorated with 
union banners, the national flag, and reminders of 
the union label. Vice-President J. F. Kerr, of the 
United Trades and Labor Council, presided. 

For one hour and thirty minutes Mr. Gompers 
talked. Some of his more important sentences are 
here given: 


An Optimistic Movement. 


‘The labormovement,the trade union movement, 
is not a pessimistic movement. The very fact that 
we organize, the very fact that we federate, are in 
themselves the best evidence that we have not lost 
hope. The trade unionists are not unmindful of 
the progress that has been made. We are proud of 
it. We readily agree that the condition of the 
working people today is far better than that which 
surrounded and confronted the working people in 
what is known as the good old times. 

_ The improvement in the condition of the work- 
ing people of our country, however, is not the re- 
sult of any kindly philanthropy, not a matter of 
sympathy, not given to us nor brought to us upon 


a silver platter. The improvements that have come 
in the conditions of the working people of our 
country are due entirely to the united associated 
efforts of the working people themselves. 

We are not unmindful of the progress that we 
have made, but understand that the conditions as 
they now obtain are not those that commend them- 
selves to our sense of justice and right. We main- 
tain that the whole wealth of this country, the 
great production of which is the result of human 
labor, has no right to be utilized to the detriment 
of the masses of the people. Labor makes this 
claim upon modern society that it wants. more of 
the product of this wealth. To tell us that we have 
more than our forefathers had is not satisfying at 
all. And if I read the signs of the times aright, the 
working people of our country are going to get 
more as the results of their labor. 


No Loss of Individuality. 


Weare told, of course, that we should act as in- 
dividuals—stand upon our sovereignty of American 
manhood and American womanhood where each 
one will stand upon his own feet and demand his 
own rights, and as figures of speech they sound 
splendidly. To say that a workingman loses his in- 
dividuality or his sovereignty in joining a union of 
labor is begging the question entirely. The fact of 
the matter is as soon as a man enters an industrial 
plant he loses his individuality and becomes a 
mere cog in the great revolving machine; and the 
individuality of which modern industry has de- 
prived the workingman is regained by the uniting 
and association and federation of the workingmen 
in their union. 

It may be true that the workingmen surrender 
to the union what our opponents say is their indi- 
vidual right, but if that be so, it is the individual 
right to do himself a wrong and his fellow work- 
men an injury. You and I and all of us as citizens 
surrender to the state, surrender to the city, sur- 
render to the nation, certain rights that people in 
the olden times reserved to themselves. What is 
this great state of Ohio but a union? What is this 
country—what is this great United States but an 
American federation of states? A little more than 
40 years ago, severaLof these members of this union 
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wanted to quit, leave the union; there was a great 
fuss about it. A strike resulted; it lasted over four 
years. It meauaufactured lots of corpses, widows, 
and orphans, and after it was all over there wasn’t 
anybody allowed to leave the union. 


Organization Essential. 


We organize because it is absolutely essential, 
not only to our progress, but to the maintenance 
of the liberty we today enjoy. We are denounced 
for building our organizations that have done 
so much for men, that have done so much for 
women, that have doneso much for the young 
and innocent children, that have taken these 
children out of the factories and work rooms and 
mills and mines and from the coke ovens and put 
them in the school room and the home and the 
playground where they may have the sunshine 
and grow to be men and women. 

I was told that anorganization of manufacturers 
held a convention at Atlanta and denounced the 
trade unions. A convention of what? A convention 
of manufacturers. 

Just think of it! Denounced us, why? Because, 
as they say, the trade unions deprive the 
workingman of his liberty. When in the history 
of the world did the masters fight and make 
sacrifices for the liberty of their slaves? When did 
the employer of labor make a fight and make 
sacrifices for the real liberty of the working men? 
We welcome their organization, but we ask them 
to follow the path of moderation and reason, the 
same that they demand of us as working men. 
When they assumea right for themselves, they 
can not deny that same right to us. They are or- 
ganizing; organization is the order of the day. 


About Striking. 


We strike, yes, when we can’t do anything else 
to secure our rights. We don’t want to strike. It 
is not a pleasurable affair to strike, but there ure 
some things that will make us strike. There are 
some things that are worse than strikes, and among 
them is a degraded and depraved manhood. We 
know that in the same relative degree that we or- 
ganize, the better we are prepared for strikes and 
the less occasion we will have to indulge in that 
luxury. 

Some of our enemies have said that the trade 
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unions are nothing but trusts—labor trusts. Let 
me call your attention to how utterly unlike they 
are. The policy of the trust is to squeeze everybo: 
out they can possibly get out, and to confine the 
profits and advantages to as few a number as they 
can possibly make it. A trust is organized for tle 
benefit of the few, no matter how others must su!- 
fer. On the other hand, a union can only be suc- 
cessful when the largest number possible are 
brought into it. There is as much dissimilarit 
between the trusts and the unions of labor as there 
is between black and white. 

The collective bargain with the union of lab 
in its support is the safeguard of the fair-mind 
employer. A fair-minded employer has no need to 
fear the trade union. It is the scalawag, the busi- 
ness cut-throat, the industrial viper who wants to 
outwit his fellow employer of labor by cutting the 
heart out of the working people. That is the fel- 
low who must be checked in his greed and rapacity. 

They tried to legislate the organizations of labor 
out of existence. They have devised schemes of 
law in order to make the unions of labor conspira- 
cies, and now they are trying to enforce an extra 
judicial procedure, commonly known by the term 
**injunction.”’ 

I have a great reverence for the institutions of 
our country and for law and order, but I say to 
you that when it comesto a question of surrender- 
ing my constitutional rights, guaranteed to me by 
that sacred document, or to disobey the injunction 
of a court, I am going to assert my rights as an 
American citizen. 

Do our capitalists friends who are opposed to 
the labor movement and seeking to destroy it re- 
alize that at which they are striving? We find the 
conditions of unorganized labor exemplified, not 
in the United States, but in another country. We 
see the manifest discontent of the people of Russia. 
The question is, shall the trade union movement 
of America proceed and grow, sane, rational, nat- 
ural, along the evolutionary progress, or shall the 
organizations of Jabor be stamped out and a reign 
of terror inaugurated and bloody revolution take 
its place? These are the alternatives presented to 
the American people. It is not only a great indus- 
trial question, it is a great moral question, involv- 
ing the necessary development and progress of our 
people.—Dayton (O.) News. 
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There is one man’s memory that all laboring 
men delight to honor. On Memorial Day the serv- 
ices held in memory of Myron W. Reed isa service 
that honors a soldier cf the republic and a man 
who fought for the people on the battlefield of life. 
A large crowd of men and women of all classes 
gathered about his grave in Fairmount Cemetery 
and after strewing it with flowers and plac- 
ing at the base of the monument which organ- 
ized labor has erected over it beautiful floral pieces, 
heard an eloquent eulogy by Samuel Gompers, 
president of the A. F. of L., who was invited by 
the Trades and Labor Assembly, to be the orator. 
H. E. Garmen, of the Trades Assembly intro- 
duced Mr. Gompers, who had known Mr. Reed in 
life and loved him. 
‘Friends, we are assembled here today at the 
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REED, OF DENVER. 


tomb of all that remains of a once great man. We 
are assembled here to do honor to the memory of 
one who did so much for labor and typified in his 
own life so much that was good; a man whose 
great heart throbbed and moved for the whole 
human family,’’ said President Gompers. 


Emblazoned in Glory. 


‘The name of Myron W. Reed stands forth now 
emblazoned in the full glory of time. There is at 
this time a larger appreciation of the man. We ®s- 
semble here on Memorial Day, not only at thie 
tombs of our friends and those we love, but also at 
the tombs of those who have assisted their fell w 
men to decorate their tombs. Memorial Day stam s 
out in our country as the only holy day of ‘ts 
character celebrated: by any conntry on the glole. 
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It isa pleasurable duty, and we are deeply and 
keenly impressed. The day has spread in its mean- 
ing until it has become a national celebration. We 
come in hope and pores and humility to pay this 
tribute to the dead. No man will hesitate to pay 
tribute to those who sacrificed home, friends, and 
life for the abolition of slavery and struck the 
shackles from the slaves, nor gainsay the character 
of those who achieved an act which will be handed 
down from generation to generation. 

Still, we must not fail to pay tribute to that man 
who declared emancipation for the entire human 
family. Not only do we bedeck the graves of the 
soldiers who fell in battle, but also of those who 
quickened the conscience and the heart of the 
people. 

He ranks with the great and immortal Lincoln, 
William Lloyd Garrison, and Wendell Phillips— 
all of those great men who promulgated the doc- 
trines of justice and right. The man we honor 
stands shoulder to shoulder with the great soldiers 
who fight in-the army for the liberation of man- 


kind. 
Reed Paved the Way. 


He paved the way. The heart of Myron W. Reed 
beat in sympathy for the people, and he protested 
against the conception that those who fall in the 
industrial field would be known as hoboes. He 
thought thev should receive some consideration at 
the hands of society, and no man made a grander 
appeal for the helpless, the sick, the friendless, 
and the oppressed than Myron W. Reed. 

Today the ministers of the gospel say the poor 
have become estranged from the church; and this 
is true. But Myron Reed was never estranged from 
the poor. His pews were filled by men who marked 
every class from the beggar to the millionaire. 
The great message that he had to convey could 
only estrange those who have always been es- 
tranged from the soldiers of the Master in their 
fight for the poor and lowly. 

It is to the credit of this state and the glory of 
your people that he always found ready listeners 
to his message of human happiness. He never for- 
got the love and devotion of his Maker, and ex- 
alted the minds of all who heard him. 

He was unlike other ministers, in that he never 
attempted to lull the people in their sense of dutv. 
His motto, indeed, was ‘‘Thy will be done on earth 
as it is in Heaven.”’ 


He carried the same ‘‘Sermon on the Mount”’ into 
the lives of all of the people. Never did he fail in 
sympathy nor withhold assistance to those who 
suffered. His sympathy was world-wide, and em- 
braced mankind, but he felt most for children, 
and in an age of child slavery he cried: ‘Suffer 
little children to come unto me.” 

He was almost a divine personality, and he 
preached the gospel in its highest sense. He 
openly antagonized the oppressors of the men, and 
was the sturdy and fearless champion of the right. 
In the entire curriculum of his marvelous mind 
there could be found no toleration for injustice. 
He was the tribune of the people. 

I had the proud pleasure of knowing Myron W. 
Reed in life. His strong countenance beaming 
with human kindness, the wonderful physique, 
and massive intellect enthroned him as a master 
among men. 

In 1895, at the convention of the A. F. of L. held 
in Denver, I introduced Myron W. Reed to that 
enormous gathering of the representatives of or- 
ganized labor on the North American continent. 

In that famous speech every sentence was a 
polished gem, glistening with new thought. It 
proved in that troublous day a guide and hope to 
the human family. 

Myron W. Reed, in human existence, is no more, 
but we now testify in a poor and humble way the 
love and fealty of the million of workers who 
worshiped at the master’s shrine. The body of 
Myron W. Reed is dust, but his lifework con- 
tinues to grow, and long after this granite monu- 
ment has crumbled mankind will speak his name 
in reverent whispers. His soul is marching on, 
marching on. Myron W. Reed is marching on, not 
as a private soldier in a five-years’ fight to free the 
slaves, but as a general in the army of the world’s 
greatest minds. 


Follow His Example. 


He gave us hope and encouragement for the 
future. Let us emulate the example of Myron W. 
Reed, to be true to ourselves and our fellowmen, 
even through seeming insurmountable obstacles. 

We shall realize the dream of the poet, the song 
and hope of the philosopher, and Myron W. Reed’s 
followers will find the full fruition of all his 
visions in the universal establishment of the 
brotherhood of man.—Denver Daily News. 





TO OMAHA UNION MEN. 


‘It is a cold, stern, legal arraignment of union 
labor. There is not a human heart throb—not a 
ngle expression of kindliness or sympathy—not 
a thought ennobling to humanity in it from be- 
vinning to end,’’ declared President Samuel Gom- 
ers, as he slapped his fist down on T. J. Maho- 
ney’s typewritten speech at Washington hall. 
President Samuel Gomipers, of the A. F. of L., 
elivered an address of an hour and a half dura- 
on Sunday afternoon at Washington hall. He 
pened his talk by saying the men in the labor 
novement owe a debt of gratitude to their critics. 


‘*These people,’’ said Mr. Gompers, ‘“‘ are often 
responsible for bringing out the very best that is 
in us, and causing the putting forth of the strongest 
endeavor of which we are capable. 

We are often accused of fomenting discontent. 
Let me direct attention to the fact that the spirit 
of. discontent is responsible for all the progress that 
is made in any line of effort—the discontent that 
rebels against conditions that are wrongtcl and no 
longer endurable. Discontent is the moiher of 
pe, mental, physical, educational, and social. 

he content our opponents desire to bring about 
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would mean stagnation and death. We are not 
pessimists; we do not look continually at the dark 
side of life. We have hope and the determination 
to achieve better things. We are willing to have 
the trouble and bear the burdens if we can make 
tomorrow better than today, and tomorrow’s to- 
morrow better than any day that has preceded it. 

The trade unions are not a thing of mushroom 
growth, nor merely for the moment. They are 
American to the core. It is not difficult to picture 
the conditions that would grow out of the selfish- 
ness, the greed and avariciousness of grasping em- 
ployers, if there were no trade unions in this 
country. There are some employers of kindly and 
humane instincts, but there are vastly many more 
who would be modern Molochs. There are many 
who would have us summarily crushed. There are 
some who even pray for us one day in the week— 
and then prey on us. But I think we will have as 
g a chance as other men in the sweet by-and- 
by. If they tell us we should be submissive to their 
dictates, we tell them we want some of the good 
things of life today, now and here. 

The trade unions are the product of countries 
of constitutional liberty and reasonable freedom, 
on this continent and in Europe. They can not 
thrive in autocratic Russia, where the people are 
now in the throes of revolution, where assassina- 
tion is the order of the day and bloodshed is the 
ruling thought. The very freedom we enjoy under 
republics and constitutional monarchies is the safe- 
guard of liberty. 

No thoughtful person imagines the conditions 
of today are a finality. Every man has his day 
dream. Some folksthink the good time is coming 
a million or a hundred years hence, or in the next 
generation. We are of those who hold the belief 
the good time is coming now, today. We offera 
—— to make life better worth living every 

our. We want better culture, better living, better 
children. We believe in the steadily growing 
spirit of evolution; we have no use for revolution. 

Sophistry of narrow-minded opponents will 
not drive out the inborn desire for what is now 
popularly known as the square deal. We must be 
larger sharers in the products of our toil. We want 
our share today, we will want more tomorrow, 
and then more; and when we have accomplished 
that we shall aspire and strive for more.”’ 

On the subject of the shorter workday Mr. 
Gompers referred to the work accomplished by 
the trade unions in cutting the hours of a day’s 
work from 12 to 11, to 10, to 9, and then to 8, 
He dwelt upon the increased happiness to the 
human famiily from these reductions, and in this 
connection said with emphasis that the A. F. of 
L. is squarely pledged to the International Typo- 
graphical Union, morally and financially, in its 
coming struggle for the full establishment of the 
eight hour day on January 1, 1906. This statement 
brought vigorous approval from the audience. He 
added that, in common with all the men in that 
craft, he hopes for a peaceful and amicable agree- 
ment. 

‘When the new philosophy of life, the greatest 
benefit of the race, is established,’’ said Mr. Gom- 
pers, ‘‘I feel sure the present opponents of that 

rinciple will wonder that they ever op it. 

his movement is not destructive of anything good 
or worthy or useful. It is constructive, designed 
to build up the character of men and women, to 
develop honor, independence, and to raise up the 
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submerged man to his God-intended plane. W: 
send forth missionaries for that purpose to all part: 
of the land.”’ 

On the subject of the ‘‘open shop”? or ‘‘ close«! 
shop,’’ Mr Gompers paid his respects to T. J. Ma 
honey, the Parry association’s lawyer, who recent], 
addressed a meeting of the Omaha Central Labo: 
Union, presenting the Parry side of the ques- 
tion. 

‘‘His assertions,’’ said Mr. Gompers, “are en 
titled only to the consideration that we give to age. 
They are old, venerable, and worn out. The, 
have cropped out and will do so wherever men wil 
not learn the new philosophv that the world has 
welcomed. The meh engaged in the law are the 
least progressive in any community. The best 
lawyer is the one who can look farthest back 
into the misty past and cite precedents that gov- 
erned the generations that are dead and gone 
They would apply these musty maxims to the in- 
dustrial problems of the twentieth century. The 
lawyers are simply moving along physically be 
cause the wave of progress carries them. Their 
heads are turned backward. 

We decline to take Mr. Mahoney’s definition 
of a union shop as a closed shop. It is open to 
every self-respecting man in the world who is will- 
ing to join with us in bettering conditions wherever 
they are oppressive and unbearable. I have the 
highest respect for our judges and courts, but they 
are simply human. No divine attribute attaches 
to the man who is elected tothe bench. Anything 
new is always regarded by lawyers as revolution- 
ary.’ 

The audience smiled ‘“‘out loud” when Mr. 
Gompers suggested that the Omaha Business Men's 
Association might return the compliment by in- 
viting a union man to come to their meeting and 
present the union’s side of the controversy. 

‘*Mr. Mahoney says his sympathies should be 
with those who toil. We know many whose syim- 
pathies should be there, but they are not. The 
worst enemies of the trade union movement are 
men here and there of that character. But their 
logic, if carried to its uttermost conclusion, will! 
not drive the unions out of existence. What we 
may do or do not do by signed agreements we can 
make an actuality by mutual agreement among 
ourselves. It comes with bad grace for a man 
whose daily task is to hoodwink the law and de- 
feat its plain provisions by quibbling and techni- 
calities to stigmatize the unions as unlawful. 

As a remedy for the evils of existing condi- 
tions, Mr. Mahoney says ‘ work harder.’ If you do 
not receive enough wage for the work you do, Mr. 
Mahoney says ‘ work harder.’ If your hours are too 
long, Mr. Mahoney suggests as a remedy that you 
‘work harder.’’’ 

Mr. Gompers compared the productive capacity 
of the American mechanic and laborer with that 
of the European, ard said that when these under- 
take to work alongside Americans they are daze: 
by the swiftness and cleverness of the latter. 

‘“No wonder, then,’’ he said, ‘‘that the trade 
unionists insist on sharing in the benefits of the 
genius of our time. They want more pay an’! 
shorter hours to live, to love, to improve, to enjoy 
their freedom. 

All tle trade unionist wants is justice a!! 
around, and our declaration is that he had better 
let it be known that he wants this mighty bad.’’-- 
Western Laborer. 





TALKS ON LABOR 


AT CAP MAKERS’ CONVENTION. 


When the fourth annual convention of the United 
Cloth Hat and Cap Makers of North America was 
called to order a great throng of enthusiastic men 
and women, all workers of the trade, applauded 
enthusiastically. General Secretary Zuckerman, in 
a few well chosen remarks, welcomed the dele- 
gates, and then introduced Herman Hinder, 
organizer of Local One, as chairman for the 
day. 

Brother Hinder spoke on the conditions of the 
trade for a short while. He then introduced as the 
first speaker President Samuel Gompers, of the 
A. F. of L., who was specially invited for the 
occasion. 

President Gompers was well received by the 
large audience, and he spoke in part as follows: 

Your employers believe, or rather declare, that 
they have established the open shop. The fact is 
that the union shop is established. For the first 
time in the history of the cap trade a general strike 
was not lost, but came out gloriously victorious. 
I am glad and proud of the victory you achieved. 
I am indeed _ of fights that workmen make, 
and I am glad of victories that they achieve. 

Let those who construe your fight as a defeat go 
through the shops and see for themselves whether 
their statements are correct. Formerly, after all 
general strikes, a reduction of wages followed. In 
this instance the manufacturers knew that if a 
reduction of wages be attempted the fight would 
be renewed with increased energy. I am glad that 
the A. F. of L. was ina position to give you finan- 
cial and moral support. 


It seems that the employers of labor to a very 
considerable extent believe that now is their op- 
portunity to deal organized labor its death blow. 
Certain organizations of employers were brought 
into existence with this one purpose. I do not in- 
clude those which try to make agreements with 
the unions. I mean those of the Parry kind—those 
which only desire to destroy the unions and which 
have not only tried to do so, but have declared 
that to crush organized labor was their intention. 

The manufacturers in your trade were evidently 
impressed with the idea that they would make 
larger profits if the union capmakers were crushed 
can disorganized. They, therefore, declared for the 
open shop. Employers understand the importance 
of a powerful union. If our workmen would as 
thoroughly study and understand the influence 
and power of unions as do the employers, we would 
today have stronger and better organization among 
ourselves. Yet, we are strong compared with the 

st. 

The employers in your trade declared for the open 
shop. They proclaimed themselves to be the de- 
fenders of the literty of the union capmakers. But 
it was not the open shop which they really wanted; 
it was the non-union shop with lower wages for 
which they so bitterly contended. 

Of course, you know that the employers claim 
they won, and fora defeated lot of men and women 
I must say that you look quite cheerful. The fact 
of the matter is that the employers have been satis- 
fied with the shadow and that the capmakers have 
got the substance.—Capmakers’ Official Journal. 





ADDRESS AT INDUSTRIAL HALL, KANSAS CITY. 


The speech of Mr. Gompers was based on the 
declaration that one of the purposes and intents of 
organized labor is a shorter workday, not to ex- 
ceed eight hours. He vigorously defended the 
rights of the laboring man to organize, saying that 
labor organizations were founded peremptorily on 
the foundation of justice and the abolition of that 
which is wrong. He said in part: 

Capital and concentrated commercialism say a 
workman deprives himself of liberty and individu- 
ality when he joins a labor union. This is not true, 
but the aim of organized labor is to preserve to the 
workingman his individuality when he enters a 
shop supplied with modern machinery and the 
employer insists that he shall work at reduced 
wages and long hours. Every thoughtful man who 
has given the subject of labor thought and investi- 
gation realizes there must come improvement to 
the wage earner and all will have an ideal ofa 
better and brighter day. Some believe this will 
happen in a million years, others in a century, 
others in ten years, others in our time, and others 
immediately. It is coming some time, regardless of 
what position a multi-millionaire may take. 

The workman has his dreams of some brighter 
day coming and instead of deferring, insists that 
tomorrow shall be a brighter day than the day be- 
fore and that all of the tomorrows for all time shall 

¢ brighter than the day preceding. 


Those who live in the security of their wealth 
must not expect by their antagonism to the labor 
movement to put it out of existence. That day is 
gone when that hope can be realized. Their time 
to wipe out the labor union has passed. 

The employer of labor must either cut bait or 
fish. He must conform with modern policy. 
Organized labor wants to be fair to the employer 
a make him be good, whether he wants to or 
not. 

The working people of America, men and 
women, will organize and fraternalize until every 
injustice is wiped out and they get what is theirs 
by right and justice. The labor movement is not 
organized to kill and tear down. It is a con- 
structive source, social, moral, political, and eco- 
nomic, for the upbuilding of the whole human 
family. 

Organization is the order of the day. Govern- 
ments, civilized society, churches, banks, rail- 
roads, chambers of commerce, boards of trade, 
manufacturers’ associations, employers’ associa- 
tions, and all the different classified trades 
organize. If all these men owning and controlling 
millions of doilars find it necessary to organize, 
how much more essential it is to labor that it 
organize to achieve the price of labor, and we are 
going to strive for all we consider our labor is 
worth.—Kansas City Journal. 
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CONVENTIONS, 1905. 





July 9, Pittsburg, Pa., Theatrical Stage Employes’ 
International Alliance. 

July 10, Terre Haute, Ind., Glass Bottle Blowers’ 
Association of the United States and Canada. 

July 10, Buffalo, N. Y., National Brotherhood of 
Operative Potters. 

July 10, Newark, N. J., International Jewelry 
Workers. 

July 10, Detroit, Mich., International Association 
of Longshoremen. 

July 11, Galveston, Tex., Retail Clerks’ Inter- 
national Protective Association. 

July 15, Belleville, N. J., American 
Weavers’ Protective Association. 

August—, New York, United Gold Beaters. 


Wire 


August 1, Chicago, Ill., International Glove 
Workers’ Union of America. 

August 7, Boston, Mass., National Association 
Heat, Frost, General Insulators, and Asbestos 
Workers of America. 

August 7, Philadelphia, 
Brotherhood of Teamsters. 

August 8, Chicago, Ill., Shirt, Waist, and Laun- 
dry Workers’ International Union. 


Pa., International 


August 8, Chicago, IIl., Stereotypers and Elec- 
trotypers’ Union. 

August 13, Toronto, International Typographical 
Union. 

August 14, Sandyhill, N. Y., National Associa- 
tion of Machine Printers’ Color Mixers. 

September 7, Springfield, Mass., Table Knife 
Grinders’ National Union. 

September 11, Boston, Mass., International Asso- 
ciation of Machinists. 


September 11, Easthampton, Mass., Elastic Gor 
ing Weavers’ Amalgamated Association. 

September 11, Boston, Mass., International Union 
of Elevator Constructors. 

September 11, Toronto, Canada, International 
Union of Steam Engineers. 

September 12, Springfield, [Ill., American 
Brotherhood of Cement Workers, Springfield, Ill. 


September 18, Philadelphia, Pa., Internationa 
Association of Bridge and Structural Iron Work- 
ers. 

October 2, Kansas City, Mo., Wood, Wire, and 
Metal Lathers’ International Union. 

October 2, Chicago, Ill., Amalgamated Associa- 
tion of Street and Electric Railway Employes of 
America. 

October 2, Chicago, Ill., International Union of 
Shipwrights, Joiners, and Calkers of America. 

October 2, St. Paul, Minn., International 
Brotherhood of Blacksmiths and Helpers. 

October 2, Buffalo, N. Y., International Photo- 
Engravers. 

October 17, New York, N. Y., United Textile 
Workers of America. 

October 26, New York, N. Y., International Com- 
pressed Air Workers’ Union. 

November 6, Pen Argyl, Pa., International Union 
of Slate Workers. 

November 13, Pittsburg, Pa., American Federa- 
tion of Labor. 

December 4, Denver, Colo., National Alliance of 
Bill Posters and Billers of America. 

December 4, Cleveland, Ohio, International Sea- 
men’s Union. 





There is no room in America for two labor 
movements, each claiming to be the official head 
of the organized working people. Every man, and 
especially every labor paper, must take attitude in 
this matter; and the Clarion-Advocate welcomes 
the issue and is glad to go on record. We are for 
the A. F. of L. first, last, and all the time. As 
between the industrialists with their dream of 
universal organization of every industry and the 
universal strike, forcing the world’s productive 
machinery into the hands of a politico-industrial 
state on the one hand, and the national and log- 


ical idea of craft organization for the gradual bet 
terment of labor conditions in harmony wit! 
economic laws, coupled with federation locall; 
and nationally for mutual aid and support—to re 
peat, as between the two the Clarion-Advocate ha 
chosen. We are for craft organization, craft auton 
omy, national and international federation o 
crafts. We assume that no system can be perfect 
Amid the kaleidoscopic change of modern indus 
try some measure of industrialism will of necessit: 
result, whether we will or not.—Clarion-Advocate 
Denver, Colo. 











WHAT OUR ORGANIZERS ARE DOING 


—————————— ROM THE ATLANTIC TO THE PACRC——————— 











In this department is presented a comprehensive review of labor conditions through- 


out the country. 
This includes : 


A statement by American Federation of Labor organizers of labor conditions in their 


vicinity. 


Increases in wages, reduction of hours, or improved conditions gained without strikes. 


Work done for union labels. 


Unions organized during the last month. 


City ordinances of state laws passed favorable to labor. 


Strikes or lockouts ; causes, results. 
Injunctions. 


A report of this sort is rather a formidable task when it is remembered that more 


than 1,2 


00 of the organizers are volunteers, doing the organizing work and writing their 


reports after the day’s toil is finished in factory, mill, or mine. 

The matter herewith presented is valuable to all who take an intelligent interest in 
the industrial development of the country. It is accurate, varied, and comprehensive. The 
information comes from those familiar with the conditions of which they write. 

These organizers are themselves wage workers. They participate in the struggles of 


the people for better conditions, help to win the victories, aid in securing legislation—in 
short, do the thousand and one things that go to round out the practical labor movement. 
Through an exchange of views in this department the wage workers in various 
sections of the country and the manifold branches of trade are kept in close touch with 
each other. 
Taken in connection with the reports from National and International Secretaries, this 
department gives a luminous vision of industrial advancement throughout the country. 


FROM INTERNATIONAL OFFICERS. 


Asbestos Workers. 


P. G. Jessen.—Work has been rather dull, which 
is rather unusual for this season of the year. 
Prospects, however, are good for a busy fall season. 
We recently organized a new local in Philadelphia. 
Our membership is steadily growing. 


Cement Workers. 

Thos. K. Ryan.—Trade fair and improving, ex- 
cepting in cities where the ‘‘open’’ shop and indi- 
vidual agreement exists. We are earnestly opposing 
this policy on the part of certain employers. We 
formed locals recently in Seattle, Washington, 
and Sullivan, Ind. 


Commercial Telegraphers. 

Wesley Russell —Trade conditions good. We 
have secured increased wages in the Wi innipeg dis- 
trict amounting to $5,920 per annum. The in- 
creased wages range from $5 to $15 per month. 
We have chartered new locals in St. Johns, N. B., 


and Halifax, N. S. A wage scale has been signed 
with the Hearst system of leased wires running for 
five years. It provides, day work, six days, eight 
hours per day, $30, and 60 cents per hour for over- 
time. Night work, six days, eight hours, $35, and 
70 cents per hour for overtime. We think this the 
highest wage scale in effect today for any branch 
of union workmen and would be glad to be en- 
lightened to the contrary. During the month we 
had a total increase of 300 in membership. 


Cutting Die and Cutter Makers. 
Jas. Clasen.—Trade conditions good throughout 


the east and west. We held our convention in 
Boston this year. 
Glass Workers. 
Wm. Figolah.—Trade conditions fair, but the 
dull season is ahead of us. We won strike in 


Chicago for the union shop. During the month we 
expended $75 in death benefit. 
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Interior Freight Handlers. 

John J. Flynn.—There is a strong demand for 
help in Chicago in our line. Conditions in New 
Orleans are encouragirg. San Francisco and St. 
Joseph are good. On the whole, trade conditions 
this year are much better than a year ago. Have 
no strikes or lockouts to report. Chartered new 
locals recently in New Orleans and Waterloo, Iowa. 
Expended $700 last month in death benefits. 


Lace Operatives. 

M. F. Sullivan.—Employment fairly steady; im- 
proving in some cities. Work in the lace trade has 
not been as steady as we could wish during the 

t year as some shops have been running only 
alf time. Our unions are keeping up their mem- 
bership and making some advances. 


Rubber Workers. 

Clarence Akerstrom.—General trade conditions 
good. In the boot and shoe line of the rubber in- 
dustry the light shoe trade is excellent, while the 
heavy is dull owing to the exceedingly high prices 
of crude rubber and other raw materials. Trade in 
the rubber mechanical lines continues good. An 
active organizing campaign is being instituted in 
Massachusetts from which we expect good results. 


Stage Employes. 

Lee M. Hart.—Three delegates from our inter- 
national attended the tenth annual convention of 
the American Federation of Musicians to affect an 
agreement between the two international unions 
for mutual protection. Every courtesy was ex- 
tended to us, and the musicians’ international 
referred the matter to its locals to consider and be 
taken up as a special order at its convention in 
1906, in the meantime to work locally together. 
Our highest appreciation is due President Joe 
Weber, Secretary Miller, in fact all officers, for 
their courtesies. We have strikes on hand for rec- 
ognition at the following places: Auburn, N. Y.; 
Pittston, Pa.; Detroit, Mich.; New Orleans, La. 


FROM GENERAL, STATE, 


ALABAMA. 


Birmingham.—J. H. F. Moseley: 

The building trades are busy, excepting the 
plumbers and electricians, who are out on strike for 
increased wages and eight hour day. Prospects are 
good for early and favorable settlement. Elec- 
tricians’ scale calls for $3.20 per day of eight hours. 

Gadsden.—Sam Silvey: 

Skilled trades fairly well employed. We are 
making steady progress and hope to have all the 
trades thoroughly organized before long. We have 
had no strikes recently. Hours here are 10 and 11 
per day. Wages up to the standard. 


ARKANSAS. 


Texarkana.—W. S. Grant: 

Nearly all trades have organized and are pro- 
gressing. Work is steady. Condition of unionists 
is much better than the unorganized. One of the 
daily papers here devotes one column daily to trade 
union news. We insist on the union labels at all 
times. 


Steam Engineers. 

R. A. McKee.—Have chartered new locals in 
Charleston, S. C.; Marion, Ill.; Cleveland, Ohio: 
Boise, Idaho; Lawrence, Mass.; New York City, 
and Vincennes, Ind. 

Tailors. 

John B. Lennon.—Recently we chartered new 
locals in Lynn, Mass.; La Fayette, Ind.; Craw- 
fordsville, Ind.; Charlotte, N. C.; Asheville, N. C.: 
North Bay and Salamanca, N. Y. We have not 
over 10 members receiving strike benefits. No 
strikes or lockouts to speak of. 


Textile Workers. 


Albert Hibbert.—The general condition of the 
textile trade is fair. In the cotton industry, out- 
side of Fall River and New Bedford, good condi- 
tions prevail. The strike of last winter has had a 
bad effect in so far as it caused a shortage of 
skilled men, and almost every mill is short-handed. 
Of course we realize:that we can secure better con- 
ditions in the mills when there is a scarcity of 
help than we could if there was a surplus of labor. 
However, I am afraid that the mills of Fall River 
will not run with a full force of operatives until 
the wages are restored to what they were previous 
to the last reduction. All the locals engaged in the 
strike last year are now in stronger position nu- 
merically than ever before. 


Travelers’ Goods. 


Chas. J. Gille.—Trade conditions good in our 
trade. We had one strike lasting one day in a New 
York bag shop, and secured the nine hour day. 
In another shop the firm refused to pay for extra 
work. Abont five hundred members in St. Louis are 
on strike, and locked out since last November 
against the ‘‘open’’ shop and return to 10 hour day. 
We look for an early settlement. Formed new local 
in Philadelphia, Pa. 


AND LOCAL ORGANIZERS. 


CALIFORNIA. 


Eureka.—W. L. Owen: 

Organized labor in good shape, at least 50 per 
cent better than the unorganized. Have organized 
seven local unions of woodmen into federal unions 
with an aggregate membership of 1,523. Theatri- 
cal workers and brewery workers are about to form 
unions. Good work is done for the union labels. 


Los Angeles.—Wm. S. Smith: 

The local unions are in prosperous shape. Mass 
meetings are being held to bring trade unionism 
before the public. Work is steady and the union 
men at all times secure higher wages than the non- 
union workers. Barbers of San Luis Obispo and 
building laborers of Watsonville have organized 
recently. Gravel roofers of Wilmington and a fed- 
eral union are under way. Child labor law was 
passed prohibiting persons under 18 years from 
working longer than nine hours per day. 

Pasadena.—J. N. Lancaster: 

The organized workers here consist mostly of 
the building trades. All building trades have good 
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conditions and steady employment. On the other 
hand, the unorganized workers find employment 
ursteady and are obliged to accept lower wages. 
Child labor bill was passed by the recent legisla- 
ture. Union men demand the union labels at all 
times. 

San Francisco.—R. I. Wisler: 

Organized labor in good shape, but the condi- 
tion of the unorganized is very poor. This state 
and the Pacific coast are being flooded with labor- 
ers from other parts of the country, and in addi- 
tion thousands of Japanese coolies are being 
landed here from the Hawaiian Islands, after 
stopping there for a week or so to don American 
clothing in order to avoid the inspection that 
takes place when the coolies from Asia land direct 
from the Orient. Employment has become more 
steady, although it can not be considered perma- 
nent and is liable to become intermittent and 
flighty. Pastemakers renewed working condi- 
tions of last year for the journeymen and in- 
creased wages of their apprentices. Two or three 
injunctions have been issued and damage suits in- 
stituted, but there has been no material effect. 
Various unions are actively assisting the further 
organization of the women’s label league. 


San Pedro.—G. R. Scott: 

Cement workers organized recently and musi- 
cians are about to form a union. The condition of 
organized labor steadily improves. The unorgan- 
ized are at a standstill. Employment is fairly 
steady. We have committee working for the union 
labels. 

Santa Rosa.—W. S. Gilbert: 

Industrial conditions are fair. All labor, skilled 
as wellas unskilled, is organized with the excep- 
tion of the teamsters, who are having some trouble 
at this writing, the result of which will be reported 
later. The unorganized workers found difficulty in 
securing employment, and that helped them to 
see the advantage of unionism. All union labels 
are well patronized. 


CONNECTICUT. 

Bridgeport,—John j. O’ Neill: 

Organized labor making fair progress, but the 
condition of the non-union worker is poor. Work 
is steady. We are pushing all union labels to the 
front. No strikes or industrial disturbances of any 
sort. 

Hartford.—T. J. Sullivan: 

Work is steady at this writing and the outlook 
favorable. Masons and tenders secured an in- 
crease of wages and half holiday each week with- 
out strike. The conditions here are in favor of 
organized workers, owing largely to their own 
efforts. Trollymen and drug clerks are getting 
ready to organize. Organizer for the stationary 
engineers has been here in the interest of that 
craft, doing successful work. Central labor union 
is planning a reunion of labor organizations here 
on July 4. All city employes are working the eight 
hour day. Every union is pushing the union 
labels. 

New Haven.—E. L. Warden: 

The organized building crafts are in far better 
Shape than the unorganized. The unorganized 
workers are in pretty bad shape; work long hours 
ai low wages. Work is steady in union shops. Car- 
penters had their agreement signed without diffi- 
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culty. At the recent city election three union men 
were elected aldermen. Four new unions are 
under way. The union labels are being pushed. 
Building laborers, after a strike of one week, com- 
promised. They struck for increase of 30 cents per 
hour and compromised on 27%, where they for- 
merly received 25 cents per hour. The structural 
iron workers gained jurisdiction of the state from 
a radius of 36 miles about New Haven without 
strike. Several organizations have settled difficul- 
ties with unfair firms, notably the coal handlers, 
who won over two large firms to their side. Brew- 
ery workers have signed last year’s agreement, 
with an increase of one dollar per week. 

Norwich.—Henry Frazier: 

Conditions are good for organized workers. 
Work is steady in all lines. Carpenters have se- 
cured an agreement for two years, giving them 
$2.75 per day, an increase of 25 cents per day. 
This was secured without any trouble or strike. 
Fair work is done for the union labels. 


FLORIDA. 


Miami.—W. G. Coats: 

Industrial conditions good, but work is rather 
slack at this writing. Federal labor union was re- 
cently organized. 


ILLINOIS. 


Alton.—Peter Fitzgerald and R. J. Brueggeman: 

Organized labor in good condition in this section. 
Work is steady. Bakers were locked out and have 
now started a co-operative bakery with success. 
In fact, they can not supply the demand for their 
goods. Consequently all the men have found steady 
employment. Carriage and wagon workers are 
getting ready to organize. It would be a great aid 
to organized labor to have the glass works here 
thoroughly organized. 

Kewanee.—E. A. Whitney: 

Everything is harmonious in the ranks of organ- 
ized labor. Most trades have made new agreements 
for the year, some securing agreements for two 
years. All building trades have secured improved 
conditions without strike. Work is steady. Bakers 
have started a co-operative bakery and are doing 
fine. Printing pressmen have oganized. Laundry 
workers are organizing. The union labels are being 
pushed 

Lincoln.—Wm. Weber: 

Industrial conditions fair. Organized workers in 
splendid condition as compared with the unorgan- 
ized. Laundry workers are organizing. Astate law 
favorable to the miners was passed at the last ses- 
sion of the legislature. 

Mascoutah.—Jerry Spegal: 

All trades with the exception of miners are 
steadily employed. Conditions of organized labor 
fair. All union labels are demanded. Nochangein 
wage rates. No strikes or lockouts. 


Peoria.—Walter S. Bush: 

Work has been plentiful during the spring sea- 
son, but at this writing is commencing to slack up. 
Several plants have shut down. Organized labor is 
in much better shape now than at this time last 
year. Stationary firemen have secured an agree- 
ment for the eight hour day. Printers are prepar- 
ing for the eight hour day; brewery workers have 
presented agreement to breweries. A number of 
trades are about to organize. The union labels are 
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being pushed, unions are running list of union 
shops in the local labor paper. 


Percy.—James F, Larowe: 

All branches of labor steadily employed. Or- 
ganized labor in good shape. We have few unor- 
ganized workers here. A federal union is under 
way. The union labels are being pushed. 


Pinckneyville.—H. A. Taylor: 

There are practically no non-union men in this 
section. Every trade is organized and in good con- 
dition. Work is steady and plentiful. Teamsters 
are trying to secure a new scale with slightly in- 
creased wages. Label committee is pushing the 
work for the union labels. 


Pontiac.—Joseph Murphy: 

Organized labor in good shape and steadily in- 
creasing its membership. Work is fairly plentiful. 
Wages are fairly satisfactory, but we have had no 
recent advances. Organized workers secure fully 
25 per cent more wages per day than the unorgan- 
ized. We have 10 local unions in this city, nine of 
which are affiliated with the trades assembly. All 
union members demand the union labels. 


Quincy.—John J. Kearney: 

There is a steady demand for union men; most 
employers prefer them because they are better 
workmen than the unorganized. We have no 
strikes to report, but the employers in some cases 
are trying to introduce the ‘‘open’’ shop. Teamsters 
will organize soon. The union labels are being 
pushed. 

Rockford.—General Organizer N. W. Evans and 
Frank C. Lander: 

There is an active demand for labor in all lines. 
Organized labor secures superior wages and condi- 
tions over the unorganized workers. We have had 
no strikes recently. Leather workers secured the 
adoption of their new wage scale without strike. 
City council voted increase of 10 cents for city 
laborers and 25 cents per day for teamsters em- 
ployed by city. All unions are increasing their 
membership. There is an unceasing agitation for 
the union labels. Teamsters have organized. 
Several trades have secured shorter hours without 
strike. The painters are unusually wide awake and 
show a great gain in their membership in the last 
two months. 


Spring field.—R. E. Woodmansee: 

Springfield holds an enviable reputation for be- 
ing an ideal union city. For the most part the 
pore and employe are at peace and work hand 
and hand. Employment is good in all lines, espe- 
cially the building trades. Work has been steady 
all month and with the exception of one local 
union there have been no strikes or lockouts. On 
May first the Sheet-Metal Workers’ Union walked 
out in a body because the boss tinners had refused 
to grant them an increase of five cents per hour. 
The increase was asked for on January 1, in order to 
give the employers ample time to make their new 
contracts accordingly. On May 10 the bosses agreed 
to leave the matter to arbitration on condition 
that the men return to work at once, and whatever 
the board decided, that to be the scale paid the 
men from the time they returned to work. This 
proposition was agreed to by the union and the 
three members of the board selected. After hear- 
ing the case thoroughly the board decided in favor 
of the union and the employers have signed the 
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new scale, thus giving the tinners’ union a grand 

victory. Since last report the legislature passed 

the shot firers’ bill and Governor Deneen has 

signed the same, thus making it one of the most 

important labor laws on the state statute books 
INDIANA. 

Elwood.—James G. Field: 

All organized laborers are steadily employed 
with the exception of the flint glass workers who 
are on strike at this writing. The unorganized 
workers are in poor shape and are obliged to ac 
cept low wages. Wages about same as last year 
with the exception of the tin plate workers who 
secured an increase this spring. The formation of 
a good, live central body would greatly aid the 
organized labor movement here. General condition 
of unions, excellent. 

Indianapolis.—\,. P. McCormack: : 

Employment in all trades fair and prospects 
good for the future. Organized labor in good 
shape. Wages remain stationary in most trades 
We have had noreductions this year. Some trades 
have secured increased wages without strike. 
Building trades are well employed. Electrical 
workers have been locked out by employers be- 
cause of a demand of increase from 35 to 40 cents 
per hour. Employers have refused arbitration and 
will not confer with any of the union committees. 
Will report result of this trouble later. Through 
the protest of organized labor a garnishee law was 
defeated in the last legislature. We keep up a con- 
tinual agitation for the union labels. 

Logansport.—D. A. Sullivan and Mrs. 0. P. 
Smith: 

Organized labor is in better shape than the un- 
organized, receiving shorter hours and _ better 
wages. Work is steady in all branches. A large 
sewer is under construction by the municipal gov- 
ernment, and non-union labor is employed at very 
low wages. Recently they struck for increased 
wages, but were not even given a hearing. This 
should teach them that their only hope lies in or- 
ganization. Have three new unions under way. 
Women’s label league is doing good work for the 
union labels. The union shop won in a recent de- 
bate at an open meeting of the women’s label 
league on the union shop versus the open sh 
The outlook for organized labor is growi 
brighter every day. The Contractors’ Associati 
of this city is about ‘all in.’? Mr John E. Barnes 
their leading spirit, has resigned. Says he has h¢ 
enough of Parryism. 

Muncie.—Alfred A. Fletcher and William ( 

Condition of organized labor steadily improving 
as regards both hours and wages. Last year’s wage 
scales remain unchanged with most trades. No re- 
ductions are reported in any trade. Barbers r 
cently secured increased wages and shorter h: 

All union labels are patronized. Work is stea: 
all trade. Tinners will probably organize du 
the month. 


South Bend.—J.W. Peters: 

Organized labor is in pretty good shape, but 
unorganized are naturally at the mercy of uns." 
pulous employers. Work is plentiful, and the 
no need for any man to go idle. Bricklayers 
plasterers secured five cents per hour increase 
a strike of two weeks. Carpenters secured inc: 
of 10 cents per hour. Team drivers and pai: 
have organized. Cereal mill employes, cet 
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workers, stationary firemen, and stationary engi- 
neers are about ready to organize. Splendid work 
is (one for the union labels. 


Terre Haute.—James W. Bruder: 

Industrial conditions very good. Any person 
wishing employment must show a union card. We 
have no open shops here. All trades are organized. 
Work is steady. The wheat workers are organizing. 
There is a good demand for the union labels. 


INDIAN TERRITORY. 


Lehigh.—Pat O’Shea: 

Miners have secured eight hour day and in- 
creased wages at about one dollar better per day 
than formerly paid. Where they formerly worked 
10 hours per day for $2, they now work the eight 
hours for $3 per day. Organized workers are in 
splendid conditions, but the unorganized have no 
condition to speak of. Have four new unions 
under way. Good work is done for the union labels. 


Muskogee.—Geo. M. Spousler: 

All union men steadily employed. The organized 
workers are in the majority in this section. Since 
the building trades lockout here several carpenters 
and painters were brought from neighboring towns 
to take union men’s places, but most of them have 
left and all union men are working again. We 
have practically won out in all branches. Have or- 
ganized one new union during the month. Have 
three new unions under way. 


South Mc Alester.—D. S. O’Leary: 

Carpenters are steadily employed. Painters are 
busy at standard scale and hours. Unskilled 
laborers as a rule are in poor shape and are work- 
ing for what they can get. Have no strikes or 
lockouts to report. Painters organized recently. 
Hotel employes are getting ready to form union. 
Union labels receive fair support. General condi- 
tion of organized labor is good. Miners find work 
rather slack, the other trades steady. 


Wilburton.—Taylor Thomas: 

Industrial conditions are good and the eight 
hour day is general among the organized workers. 
We have few unorganized workers in this city. 
Teamsters and blacksmiths are getting ready to 
form unions. The union labels are well patronized. 
Eight hours is the standard work day. 


IOWA. 


Cedar Rapids.—Carl S. Evans: 

Organized labor in good shape. Painters and 
sheet metal workers are out but gaining steadily. 
We see no chance for them to lose. It is a fight 
for the union shop. All unions realize its import- 
ance and are standing shoulder to shoulder. Gen- 

ral Organizer Flynn during his recent visit here 
lid some good work. Stationary engineers and 
structural iron workers have organized. Building 
aorers are forming union. 


larinda.—A. G. Heer: 
rganized labor in fine shape, far in advance of 
unorganized. Miners after being out five days 
n strike against a 15 per cent reduction in wages. 
e new union was formed during the month. 
‘ree new unions are under way. Good work is 
1e for the union labels. We have no strikes at 
‘sent but have it understood that we are ready 
strike if necessary in order to hold our own. 
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Clinton —Geo. C. Campbell: 

Employment is steady. Organized labor gets 
more recognition, better wages, and conditions 
than the unorganized. City employes work the 
eight hour day. Membership in all unions steadily 
increasing. Electrical workers now organizing. 
Printers secured agreement with employers for two 
years with increased wage and the eight hour day 
up to January, 1907. Painters secured contract 
until April 15, 1906, with 25 cents per day increased 
wages. Bricklayers, 50 cents per hour. Carpenters on 
strike for 33 cents per hour, have been getting 
30. Indications are that carpenters will win out. 

Visited Kewanee, Ill., during the past month 
and settled strikes of carpenters, painters, and 
building laborers. All secured contracts with 
builders’ association, eight hour day, and substan- 
tial increase in wages. Kewanee is well organized, 
and there is a good demand for union label goods 
there. 

Secured union shop agreements with master 
painters at Champaign and Urbana, Ill. Visited 
Rock Island and Davenport in the interests of or 
ganized labor in general. , 

Dubuque carpenters secured eight hour day and 
35 cents per hour without having recourse to 
strike. Teamsters in that city have over 300 
members. 

Have unions of cement workers, plasterers, rail- 
way shop hands, railway equipment painters, 
street railway employes, quarrymen, under way in 
Clinton. 

Davenport.—F. E. Eichhorn: 

Industrial conditions fair and work is becoming 
more plentiful. Wages have advanced in some 
trades. We have had no strikes or lockouts. Tin 
can workers formed union recently with a mem- 
bership of 250. There are several trades here ready 
to be organized. 


Dubuque.—Simon Miller: 

All organized trades are working and in some 
instances there are not enough men to do the 
work, Organized labor in fair shape. There are 
very few unorganized workers here and they do 
not find steady employment as employers consider 
them less responsible than the union men. Livery 
drivers organized and have increased wages 15 per 
cent without increasing hours. This was secured 
without any trouble. Teamsters have obtained in- 
crease of $1 per week after one or twosmall strikes. 
Milk wagon drivers are getting ready to organize. 
Women’s label league is doing good work for the 
union labels. 

Marshalliown.—J. C. Crellin: 

Organized workers making steady progress. 
Union men secure higher wages than the unorgan- 
ized. Expect to form a federal labor union here. 
Good work is done for the union labels. Nostrikes 
or lockouts. Wages in organized crafts about the 
same as last year. 

Sioux Cily.—A. D. Scougal : 

Building trades are very active replacing the 
buildings destroyed by the $2,000,000 fire last year. 
Owing to advertisements of employment agencies 
the labor market is flooded and labor is cheap. 
Work is steady and prospects are good for con- 
tinuing so for the next two or three years. Have 
no strikes. Last year’s wage scales prevail, but 
owing to the lack of collective bargaining in some 
lines and numerous unemployed, some cutting in 
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wages is indulged in. The union labels are patron- 
ized. Unorganized labor is completely demoralized 
and accepts whatever is offered. 

Waterloo.—W. J. Brayton: 

Work is steady in this section. Organized labor 
in good condition. Wages same as last summer. 
Painters, pressmen, and clerks are organizing. Un- 
organized men work longer hours and for lower 
wages than union men. 


KANSAS. 


Arkansas City.—W. H. Johnson: 

Conditions are rapidly improving in this section. 
Employment fairly plentiful. Union men are get- 
ting better conditions and shorter hours than the 
unorganized. Painters and paperhangers have or- 
ganized. Retail clerks are forming union. Stone 
masons, stone cutters, carpenters, barbers, ma- 
chinists, laborers, teamsters, printers, and boiler- 
makers are organized and in good shape. Wages 
and hours are better than ever before in the history 
of the city. Painters, although only recently or- 
ganized, are making strides to the front. Machin- 
ists on the Santa Fe division are holding out on 
strike and are bound to win out. We had a 20 
minute strike recently on Schloco Indian School 
building and won. 

Lawrence.—S. P. Byrd: 

All unions are making progress and increasing 
in membership at every meeting. Organized labor 
in fine shape. Work is pretty steady. Unorganized 
men have to work longer hours than the organized. 
Hodcarriers and building laborers have organized. 
Teamsters are organizing. A child labor law was 


passed by the state legislature at its recent session 
providing that nochild under 14 shall be employed 
in any factory or packing house or in or about any 
mine. No person under 16 shall be employed at any 
occupation nor at any place dangerous or injurious 


to life, limb, health, or morals. A union man was 
elected mayor of the town in the spring election. 
Good work is done for the union labels. 

Newton.—H. H. Fisher: 

There is plenty of work in this vicinity. Most 
trades are organized and the movement is spread- 
ing. In some lines wages have been increased as 
the result of organization. We have no strikes to 
report. The sentiment in favor of trade unionism 
is steadily growing. Barbers organized recently. 
Plasterers, stonemasons, and lathers are organizing. 
There is a good demand for the union labels. 


KENTUCKY. 


Cleaton.—J. R. Dunford: 

Labor is thoroughly organized in this vicinity. 
The non-union men stand a very poor show, not 
only in regard to wages but also as toemployment, 
which has been rather slack but is expected to 
pick up. We require the merchants to handle union 
made goods and goods bearing the union labels. 

Louisville —Christ Kundert: 

Organized labor has built itself up so that it is 
in far superior condition to the unorganized. Work 
is fairly steady. Have four new unions under way. 
The union labels are being pushed. Employers in 
some cases are trying to establish the open shop, 
but the unions are firm in their stand against that. 

Sturgis.—T.D. Omer: 

Plenty of work at good wages for union men. 
No strikes or lockouts to report. Organized work- 
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ers secure more favorable conditions than the un- 
organized. No strikes or lockouts. We buy only 
union label goods. 


LOUISIANA. 

New Iberia.—E. H. Lacroix: 

Organized labor is becoming an establislied 
factor in New Iberia. Preparations are being made 
to have all unions in good shape and in line for 
Labor Day. Work is steady and prospects are 


encouraging. 
MAINE. 


Madison.—George P. Dorr: 

All unions in prosperous condition. Things look 
favorable for improving conditions. Work is 
steady. Organized workers secure shorter hours 
and better pay than the unorganized. Central labor 
union was formed recently. Textile workers are 
getting ready to form union. 

FPortiand.—John C. Clarke: 

Organized labor making good progress. Machin- 
ists, clerks, and carpenters’ unions are increasing 
their membership. Work is steady. Bakers are 
trying for $i per week increase in wages. Black- 
smiths are organizing. There is an increased de- 
mand for the union labels. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


Brockton.—F. J. Clarke: 

Organized labor in very good shape in this city 
considering the conditions which surround it. On 
the other hand, the unorganized workers seem to 
sink lower and lower, without any attempt at im- 
provement. Work is fairly steady. Federal labor 
union was recently formed in Athol. Central labor 
union organized at Chicopee Falls. Structural iron 
workers at Springfield have formed a union. Good 
work is done for the labels. Some of the unions 
are particularly active. 

Taunton.—P. B. Marmand: 

Laborers and grocery clerks are organizing. 
Bakers obtained increased wages and shorter hours 
without trouble. The bakers’ label has also been 
adopted by firm. Organized labor in good shape 
and steadily increasing its membership. Work is 
steady in all lines, excepting unskilled labor which 
is rather quiet. 

MICHIGAN. 

Bay City.—Alva Walters: 

Horseshoers have organized. Boxmakers, lum- 
ber pilers, and pail and tub makers are about to 
organize. Condition of organized labor is good as 
compared with that of the unorganized. The unions 
are holding their own as to membership and wages. 

Detroit.—Geo. Burns: 

This city is the center of the automobile manufac- 
turing industry, employing thousands of skilied 
workmen who are as yet unorganized. Until t’: 
is accomplished not much can be done for them. 
Work is fairly steady. Fur workers have organized. 
Watchmen are about to organize. There is a go 
demand for the union labels. This is a good la! 
town. A law was passed prohibiting children un:! 
16 years of age from working in factories wh: 
machinery is in use. Building contractors are t”y- 
ing to establish the open shop, but the unions « 
strongly against this unfair attitude. 

Kalamazoo.—A. E. Randall: 

The contractors here are starting a gene* 
movement here for the ‘‘open’’ shop among ‘he 
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painters, carpenters, and plumbers. We intend to 
make a good fight for the union shop. Work is 
steady. Card and box makers are organizing. All 
union labels are well patronized. 

Lansing.—Alva M. Bower : 

Emplopment is steady in this section. Organized 
workers, through their own efforts, secure higher 
wayes than the unorganized. Laundry workers and 
stationary firemen are about to form unions. 

Sault Ste. Marie.—Jas. W. Troyer: 

Work is steady in nearly all branches; very few 
union men idle. The unorganized find little to do 
except where they can obtain some odd jobs of un- 
skilled labor. We are trying to get them in line. 
Cigarmakers and printers are advertising and 
booming the union labels. 


MINNESOTA. 

St. Cloud.—L. R. Porter: 

Organized labor in good shape. The unorgan- 
ized have to work Sunday and comply with any 
conditions offered or they will be discharged. Good 
work is done for the union labels. 

St. Paul.—John F. Krieger: 

Employment is fair in all branches. Carriage 
and wagon workers are considering organizing. 
Label league is doing effective work for the union 
labels. No strikes or lockouts. Wages about the 
same as last year. 


MISSOURI. 


Hannibal.—B. F. Fields: 

Industrial conditions good in this vicinity. Em- 
ployment fairly steady in most trades. Carpenters 
have secured their demand of 35 cents per hour and 
8 hour day from some contractors. All organized 
crafts have secured far better conditions than the 
unorganized. 

Kansas City.—John T. Smith: 

Organized labor is making fair progress. Meet- 
ings are well attended. Boxmakers have signed 
up three shops with increased wages Bakery 
wagon drivers also secured increased wages. The 
unorganized workers are not doing so well, work- 
ing longer hours for less wages than the organized. 
Sewer and tunnel workers, mason tenders, and 
fruit packers are organizing. Label committee is 
doing good work for the union labels. 

Springfield —A. Dumaw: 

Work is plentiful in most trades and prospects 
bright for improvement. The coopers after a strike 
of 18 months secured a satisfactory settlement 
ith one of the largest milling companies in the 
ity which hereafter will use none but label barrels. 
3rewery workers secured an agreement with a 
rewery company for one year which calls for 
inion shop, shorter hours, and increased pay in 
me branches of the industry. Also the union 
‘bel on all goods manufactured by the company. 
ron molders have also the union shop agreement 
: one shop, but in another have not yet secured 

The molders in this district secured an agree- 

ent calling for the union shop in the cities of 
plin, Carthage, Webb City, Galena, and Carter- 
ile. Broommakers also have secured yearly 
reement without strike. Bakers and garment 
3rkers are organizing. Good work is done for 
the union labels. 
St. Louts.—J. J. Morris: 
Organized laborers have succeeded in retaining 
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the same scale of wages which prevailed during 
the World’s Fair. There has been no attempt to 
reduce wages except in the case of the electrical 
workers, who, after a prolonged strike, succeeded 
in maintaining their standard wage scale. Gov- 
ernor signed the eight hour bill governing smelter 
works. Good work is done for the union labels, 
particularly by the bakers. 


NEW JERSEY. 

Dover.—J. J. McClimont: 

Work is plentiful and all trades are steadily em- 
ployed. Several trades have secured increased 
wages this spring. All organized workers secure 
higher wages than the unorganized. Considerable 
work is done for the union labels. 

Elizabeth.—Wm. Manning: 

Skilled crafts in this vicinity are pretty thor- 
oughly organized. Unskilled workers are fairly 
well organized. Wages are good and hours com- 
pare favorably with those in other cities. Work is 
plentiful for all organized workers. Bakers are en- 
gaged in a struggle for the adoption of their label. 
The employing bakers will concede ail demands 
if the bakers will allow them to put out bread with- 
out the label, which the union bakers will not do. 
Trades council is supporting the bakers in their 
fight. Garment workers organized during the 
month. State legislature at its last session passed 
several laws favorable to organized labor. 


Hoboken.—Cornelius Ford: 

Teamsters, lumbers, laborers, carpenters, 
printers, sheet metal workers, bakers, and bar 
tenders unions have secured improved conditions 
without strike. Wages of the unorganized are far 
below those of the organized workers. Rock 
drillers have organized. Laborers and retail clerks 
are about to form unions. Work issteady. Through 
the agitation of several unions, notably printers, 
cigarmakers, and teamsters, the merchants are 
stocking their stores with union labeled goods. 

Orange.—F. J. O’Haire: 

Building trades are busy and find plenty to do. 
Bricklayers and masons secured increased wages 
recently. All organized crafts are doing well. 
Bakers have secured the adoption of their label in 
nearly all instances. We are steadily working for 
the union labels. 


NEW YORK. 


Elmira.—James F. Clark: 

Printing pressmen and stationary engineers are 
getting ready to organize. Organized labor in fair 
shape. Brewery workers are having some trouble 
with local brewery, but expect a favorable settle- 
ment. Good work is done for the union labels. 

Newburgh.—John Rothery: 

We consider this city one of the strongest and 
most thoroughly organized in the state. All skilled 
trades have good unions. We have 30 local 
unions in this city. Work in the building 
and iron trades is plentiful. Metal workers will 
organize in the near future. Hatters are working 
to push their label to the front. 

Olean.—Fred. D. Ingalls: 

Very few trades here that are unorganized. Every 
trade seems to have plenty of work. All demands 
for improved conditions have been settled without 
strike Barbers’ license law was passed by the state 
recently. Women’s label league receives good 


support. 
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Port Jervis.—Chas. E. Dailey: 

The building trades are well organized, practi- 
cally 98 per cent are in the union. Organized labor 
in first-class condition. Work is steady and plenti- 
ful. Factory girls’ union is under way. The forma- 
tion of a central body in this section has been of 
great benefit to all organizations here. We havea 
special committee working for the union labels. 


Watertown.—Royal Knight: 

This city is pretty well organized and wages are 
fairly satisfactory. We receive an average of 30 
cents per hour and work the nine hour day. No 
strikes to report from this vicinity. 


NORTH DAKOTA. 


Ray.—H. J. Finney: 

Work is steady in all trades Organized workers 
through their own efforts are far in advance of the 
unorganized as regards conditions and wages. We 
are advertising and pushing the union labels. 


OHIO. 


Cincinnati.—Frank L. Rist: 


Work is fairly plentiful. All local unions are 


slowly but surely increasing membership. Steam 
fitters, leather workers, cabmen, and carpenters 
have secured improvement in conditions without 
strike. Jewelry workers, shipwrights and joiners 
are likely to form unions in the near future. Good 
work is done for the union labels. , 


Cleveland. — Michael Goldsmith and H. D. 
Thomas: 

Carpenters, painters, tin and sheet iron workers, 
and lathers went on strike for increase of 40 to 50 
cents per day and against open shop. At this 
writing, on account of the great demand for labor, 
all the strikers are employed by others. Electrical 
workers secured increase of 25 cents per day with- 
out strike. Bricklayers won strike for increase of five 
cents per hour from July first. Wood workers, as re- 
sult of strike, secured 25 cents advance on mini- 
mum wage scale. A great deal of work is done forthe 
union labels. Chandelier hangers and express 
drivers have organized. Awning workers and 
cement workers expect to form unions. 

Columbus.—William B. Hartman and C. F. 
Davis: 

Organized labor in good shape in this'section. 
Unorganized workers receive low wages and work 
long hours. Ice handlers secured increase of 25 
cents per day and union shop agreement without 
strike. There is an increasing interest manifested 
in the labor movement here, and the outlook is 
bright for organized labor. Bartenders and cooks 
of Fostoria have formed union. Bartenders and 
clerks of Tiffin, retail clerks of Fostoria, and the 
lathers of Columbus are about to form unions. We 
are constantly working for the union labels. 


Fremont —Fred, M. Sultzbaugh: 

Building crafts in fine shape. Work is more 
plentiful than for years. Very few men out of em- 
ployment. We succeeded in unionizing one print- 
ing shop without strike. Most trades are organ- 
ized. Only a few remain outside the ranks. Bakers 
are working to build up a good demand for their 
label. Good work is done for all the union labels. 
Have one new union under way. 
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Enid.—A. W. Hair: 

Organized labor is steadily improving its conidi- 
tion. Union men secure higher wages and work 
shorter hours than the unorganized. Wages are 
practically the same as last year. We have hai no 
strikes or lockouts. The wages of the unorganized 
are lower this year than they were last year. [ave 
one new union under way. Good work is done for 
the union labels. 

Lawton.—A. Rebey: 

Work is fairly plentiful. The unorganized work- 
ers are discontented and their wages are low, but 
they can not see that they are standing in ther own 
way when they do not organize. Painters and print- 
ers are now coming in line. Carpenters are reorgan- 
izing. Open meetings will be held every week, in 
order to get the workers aroused to the necessity 
of organizing. : 

OREGON. 


Salem.+~-W. E. Miller: 

Work has been more plentiful this season than 
for the past six years. Organized labor in good 
shape. In contrast the unorganized have suffered 
in some instances 25 and 50 cents reduction per 
day. Steam engineers have organized. Am trying 
to build up al] the unions. The union labels are 
steadily patronized. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


Allentown.—Chas. M. Rehrig : 

Printing pressmen, bartenders, retail clerks, and 
federal union are organizing. Electrical workers 
recently held open meeting which was addressed 
by International President McNulty. Work is 
steady. Organized labor secures the best conditions 
to be had here. Carpenters signed agreements with 
five contractors giving them an increase of three 
cents per hours over the 25 cent rate last year. 


Altoona.—J. H. Imler: 

Carpenters organized recently. Have several 
other unions under way. Conditions favorable for 
all classes of organized workers in this vicinity. 
Employers prefer union men on account of their 
greater skill and reliability. All union men de- 
mand the union labels. 

Du Bois.—J. J. Mack: 

Work has been plentiful this spring and con- 
ditions have improved in most lines. In some in- 
stances the unorganized share in the benefits 
secured by organized effort, but as usual they 
merely accept such benefits without giving any- 
thing in return. All organized crafts have signed 
better agreements this year without strike. Union 
men work the nine hour day while the unorgan- 
ized still accept the 10 and 12 hours. All union 
labels are patronized. 


Hokendauqua.—Harry W. Trexler: 

Condition of organized labor improving, but 
state of the unorganized workers is deplore le 
Cement workers at Egypt, Pa., increased t.: 
wages after a short strike. Bartenders and wa'.c 
of Allentown are likely to organize. The u 
labels are well patronized. 

Pitisburg.—H. J. Carey: 

Work is steady and all union men are emplo 
Wages are up to the standard for union men. ' 
organized fail to command as good wages or s! ) 





WHAT OUR ORGANIZERS ARE DOING 


hours as the organized. Builders’ exchange league 
has withdrawn lockout and carpenters have re- 
turned to work. The child labor bill was signed 
by the governor, also the miners’ bill. There is a 
good demand for the union labels, Have one new 
union under way. 

Scranton.—John E. Galligan: 

The working conditions and wages of the or- 
ganized workers are steadily improving through 
associated effort. Work is plentiful. Stone masons 
secured 15 cents per day increase in wages and 
after the first of September will have the eight 
hour day without reduction in wages. While we 
are doing well, yet more thorough organization of 
all branches of labor would be of the utmost as- 
sistance to all union men. Teamsters, bottlers, and 
street railway employes have organized. Laundry 
workers are getting ready to form a union. There 
is a renewed interest manifested in all union 
labels. Cigarmakers and hattersare carrying on a 
most progressive campaign for their own and 
other labels. 

Sunbury.—Wum. E. Terry: 

Condition of organized slowly improving. Have 
increased the membership of the carpenters and 
retail clerks and secured trade agreement for the 
retail clerks. Have succeeded in organizing part 
of the brewery workers and thereby increased 
wages from $9 per week to $14 per week. Will try 
to organize a central body here. The demand for 
union labels is growing among the union men in 
this vicinity. Work is plentiful, but wages are low 
in this section. Am making an effort to get in line 


the employes of the rolling mill, nail works, and 
cap factory at Northumberland. 


York.—B. F. Inners. 

Organized workers are holding their own, but 
there are a number of crafts that need organiza- 
tion. Work is steady. Wages remain practically 
the same as last year. Steam fitters have organized. 
We are trying to push the union label to the front. 


SOUTH CAROLINA. 

Georgetown.—J. N. Alphonse: 

A year ago we had one local union. Today we 
have the machinists, steam and pipe fitters, elec- 
trical workers, two locals of carpenters, and a 
federal union, all in fine shape. Before we had 
organization wages were $1.75 per day, now we 
secure from $2.25 to $2.75 per day. One factory 
whose employes worked 11 hours for $1.75 is now 
granting 10 hours for $275 to $3.50. Organized 
labor through collective bargaining has a decided 
alvantage over the unorganized. Recently we 
secured reduction of hours from 11 to 10 per day 
in one factory without strike. Work is plentiful 
and union labor is in demand. Where formerly the 
union label was unknown we now find a good de- 
mand for it. Weare working on the child labor 
question. Carpenters organized recently with a good 
membership. Barbers, federal union, painters, sta- 
tionary firemen, longshoremen, and teamsters are 
organizing. 


TENNESSEE. 


Knoxville.—G, F. Parker: 

All crafts are busy and the outlook is good for 
1e season. Organized labor in fair shape. Several 
nions have increased wages without strike. We 
have secured no recent favorable legislation, but 
y persistent effort defeated several measures 
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which were antagonistic to organized labor. Mu- 
sicians are likely to organize soon. The union men 
demand the union labels. 


TEXAS. 


Austin.—A, E. Deats: 

Organized labor flourishing in this section. We 
have very little non union labor here. Work is 
steady. A city ordinance was passed which re- 
quires the eight hour day on all municipal work. 
Musicians, stationary firemen, and federal union 
are under way. Active work is done for the union 
labels. 


UTAH. 


Ogden.—H. L. Gaut: 

Organized labor in good condition and work is 
steady. We have few unorganized men here. Car- 
penters have demanded union shop and are ready 
to make any effort necessary to secure it. Trades 
assembly is trying to secure the enforcement of 
the eight hour law and will probably succeed. 
Label committee is busily working for the union 
labels. Leather workers are about to organize. 
Waiters will organize. 


VERMONT. 


Barre.—Philip J. Halvosa: 

Majority of men are steadily employed in this 
vicinity and have the eight hour day with regular 
pay day. There are over oné thousand five hun- 
dred granite cutters employed in this city and each 
one of them a member of the union. Work is 
plentiful for nearly all trades. The trades are so 
well organized that there are few unorganized 
workers in this vicinity. Plumbers have been on 
strike for eight hour day and minimum wage of 
$2.75 per day. They are taking in work on their 
own account and are well able to hold out. There 
is a good demand for the union labels, but it could 
be improved. 


VIRGINIA. 


Norfolk.—W. F. Fields: 

Building trades are booming. Union men are in 
demand in this city. Nearly all local unions are 
increasing membership, with prospects for still 
greater gains. Outlook good for organized crafts. 
Wages and hours remain about the same as last 
year. Have had no strikes or lockouts. The unions 
seem to work harmoniously for the general good. 
Barbers are organizing. Good work is done for 
the union labels, but could be improved. 

Richmond.—James Brown: 

Work is steady. We have no strikes or lockouts 
to report. Organized labor in good shape and pro- 
gressing. The unorganized work long hours for 
low wages. Coopers have organized. We are push- 
ing the union labels to the front. 

Roanoke.—W. H. Noell: 

Industrial conditions good. Work is steady in 
this section and all union men are employed. 
Blacksmiths’ helpers organized recently, The 
union labels are patronized. 


WASHINGTON. 


Laurier.—Frank Sherwood: 

Organized labor, through collective bargaining, 
has the advantage of shorter hours and higher 
wages than the unorganized. Union men secure 
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from $3.50 to $6 per day of eight to ten hours, 
while the unorganized work 10 hours per day for 
$1.25 to $2.25 per day. They pay from $4.50 to 
$5.50 per week for board and have to furnish their 
own blankets. Miners average $3.75 for eight hour 
day. Steam-shovel men get 15 to 30 cents per 
hour. Pitmen receive $1.50 per day. 


WEST VIRGINIA. 


Flemington.—J. A. Springer: 

Organized labor is passing through a severe 
struggle in this state, but is slowly coming to the 
front. There seems to be more friendly spirit to- 
ward trade unionism amongst some of the opera- 
tors. Improved conditions have sometimes been 
secured as result of strike, but we have also obtained 
much without strike. 


WISCONSIN. 


La Crosse.—B. A. Emerton: 

Organized labor is steadily coming to the front. 
Some trades have secured the eight hour day, 
others nine hours and union shop agreement. All 
organizations are standing for the union shop. Un- 
organized men work 10 hours per day. We have 
had no strikes this spring. Several favorable settle- 
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ments were secured by arbitration. We now have 
23 unions in this city, and our population is about 
thirty thousand. Blacksmiths have organived 
recently. All unions patronize the union labels. 


Waukesha.—George Gollwitzer: 

Work is becoming more plentiful. Organized 
labor in very fair shape as compared with the un- 
organized. Am trying to build up all unions and 
get them in good shape. There is a good demand 
for the union labels here. We have had no strikes 
recently. Wages about the same as last year. 


PORTO RICO. 


Ponce.—Jose Ma Torres: 

The trades on the island are making good 
progress since organization gained foothold. Sev- 
eral trades have improved wages and hours, being 
obliged to strike in order to secure the concessious. 
Work, however, is unsteady. Organizations are in- 
creasing membership and steadily gaining in many 
ways. A great deal of agitation is carried on in 
the interest of the union labels. Three new unions 
of agricultural workers have recently organized. 
Organized a union at Tallaboa with membership 
of 250. Carpenters and two locals of women work- 
ers are about to organize. 





DOMINION NOTES. 


Moosejaw, N. W. Ter.—D. Stamper: 

There is a surplus of unskilled labor in this sec- 
tion. Employment at this writing is unsteady. 
Owing to a strong agitation by union men, the 
government has increased the wages of laborers 
on the erection of government postoffice. Laborers 
are organizing. There isa demand for the union 
labels, and the stores are displaying them as 
advertisements. 


Toronto, Ont.—W. V. Todd: 

Season is a busy one in the building trades. The 
large immigration from Europe this season will 
have a bad effect on the condition of unskilled 
laborers. Machinists are on strike on the Grand 
Trunk Railroad shops from Port Huron to Mon- 
treal because of the refusal of the company to con- 
fer with representatives of the union and effect a 
working agreement with the machinists’ union 





DISTRICT AND GENERAL ORGANIZERS. 


Number Commissioned Organizers, American Federa- 
tion of Labor, 1,175. 


District No. |.—Eastern. 


sang ee | the states of Maine, Vermont, New Hamp- 


shire, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Connecticut, and 
the Province of New Brunswick, Canada.; 
Organizers, John A. Fiett, Stuart Reid. 


District No. 1!.—Middle. 


Comprising the states of New York, New Jersey, Penn- 
sylvania, Delaware, Maryland, the District of Columbia, 
and the Province of Quebec, Canada. 

Organizers, Herman Robinson, Jacob Tazelaar, J. D. 
Pierce, Wm. E. Terry, James Sexton, Richd. Braun- 
schweig, H. L. Eichelberger, Thomas R. Farren, Hugh 
Frayne. 


District No. IIl_—Southern. 


Comprising the states of Virginia, North Carolina, 
South Carolina, Georgia, Florida, Kentucky, Tennessee, 
Alabama, Mississippi, and Louisiana. 

Organizer, James Leonard. 


District No. 1V.—Central. 


Comprising the states of West Virginia, Ohio, Indiana, 
Illinois, Michigan, and Wisconsin. 


Organizers, P. H. Strawhun, J. J. Fitzpatrick, N. W. 
Evans, Emmet T. Flood, Cal. Wyatt, Thos. F. Tracey. 


District No. V.—Northwestern. 
Comprising the states of Minnesota, lowa, North 
Dakota, South Dakota, Nebraska, and Manitoba, 

Organizer, Thos. Flynn. 


District No. VI.—Southwestern. 
Comprising the states of Missouri, Kansas, Texs 


Indian Territory, Oklahoma, and Arkansas. 
Organizers, H. M. Walker, C. W. Woodman. 


District No. Vil.—Inter-Mountain. 
Comprising the states of Montana, Wyoming, (0! 


rado, New Mexico, Arizona, Utah, and Idaho. 
Organizer. M. Grant Hamilton. 


District No. Vill.—Pacific Coast. 


Comprising the states of Nevada, Alaska, Wasbii¢ 
om California, and the Province of British 
umbia. 
Organizers, Wm. 8S. Smth, C. O. Young, Chas H. Gra 


Porto Rico.—Santiago Iglesias. 
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(CORRESPONDENCE. 


ROCKLAND, ME. 
Editor AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST : 

Our craft, the Marion, reached port safely, with 
her colors flying, and the letters A. F.of L. standing 
out in bold relief on the mainsail. Our passage 
had been a stormy one. 

The colors of the A. F. of L. now float on the 
islands of the sea. The spirit of unionism has tri- 
umphed, and the people, who have lived in dark- 
ness, have seen a great light. The light will travel 
until every island on the coast of Maine and Canada 
has seen it and rejoiced. 

My ancient mariner and I left Rockland on 
the steamer General Bodwell, and reached the 
desolate land known as Swan's Island, just as the 
sun had set, and darkness began to settle over the 
land. The scene was indeed desolate, and it was 
hard for me to believe that human beings could be 
found in the vicinity. 

At break of day on the morrow, we were up 
and at it. Fishermen, leaving the harbor to ply 
their calling heard our voices and iistened to our 
message. 

In the evening the fishermen gathered until the 
hall was filled. We told again the story of labor’s 
redemption, and shouts arose from every part of 
the hall. Then the men signed the solemn league 
and covenant, and those that go down into the 
deep pledged themselves to stand for the rights of 
the toilers side by side with their brothers on the 
and. A strong union was formed. 

Then the day broke, and we boarded a steam 
launch and sailed for Atlantic. At this point we 
found the fishermen at sea. Out we went, and the 
news was soon ringing over the fishing grounds. 
Our craft was soon surrounded with toilers of the 
deep, eager to listen to our message. An organiza- 
tion was practically formed on the water, but it 
was decided to hold a meeting in the evening, 
which was accomplished with great success, and 
another strong union of fishermen was formed 
midst ringing cheers. 

On arriving at Stonington I immediately went 
to the quarries. 

Then I got at the quarrymen and hit another 
snag. They were Italians, and did not understand 
a word I said. After much trouble an interpreter 
was secured, and the men were invited to attend a 
meeting in the granite cutters’ hall in the evening. 
They came, and a good union was formed. 

At Long Island, Me., we organized another 
union among the fishermen next day. 

Our record for the week was the formation of 
four unions, and had we had time we could have 
added to that number. 

STUART REID, 
General Organizer, A. F. of L. 


SANTA BARBARA, CAL, 
MR. SAMUEL GOMPERS, 
Editor, American Federationist : 

In behalf of the men who toil in order that their 
wives and babies may live and not die, in this 
glorious land of plenty called by some ‘‘Cali- 
fornia, the sun-kissed,’’ and in view of the seem- 
ingly fashionable fad of imitating everything 
Japanese, to show the readers of the AMERICAN 
FEDERATIONIST the meaning of the word 
‘‘Japanese’’ to the California workman, I am 
trespassing on your great kindness in asking space 
in your magazine. 

In a land flowing with milk and honey we find 
these brown-faced Japs driving the white men 
producers and developers out of the country 
with a succession of sweeping movements that 
puts Laio Yang and Mukden away in the shade. 
It is true these Japs do not use nine-inch shells or 
charge on the white men with fixed bayonets in 
order to remove them from a district, but they use 
methods equally effective. 

They take employment for less wages than a 
white man can live on. The inroads these people 
have made on the industries of this state is appall- 
ing. We find about twothousand Japs in and around 
the orange groves of Riverside, picking and pack- 
ing oranges, making boxes for oranges, loading 
wagons, driving teams, loading cars, and checking 
loads from wagon to car, owning and running 
restaurants, barber shops, tailor shops, and news- 
stands—in fact, entering into alllines of business 
the Japanese are to be found competing with the 
working men of every craft. The same condition 
prevails in San Bernardino, Redlands, Colton, and 
Los Angeles. This town of Santa Barbara is not 
badly infected as yet, but soon will be. To illus- 
trate, while interviewing the manager of a hotel 
here in an effort to unionize the house, the writer 
heard a Jap padrone offering to furnish Japanese 
hotel help for one-half the amount the manager 
was paying white men. 

In the metropolis of this coast, San Francisco, 
the Japanese have become the question of the 
hour. We find the labor organizations petitioning 
the city government to refuse licenses to Japs for 
various lines of business on which these people 
are obtaining a monopoly. 

Wo. S. SMITH, 
Organizer A. F. of L. for California. 


KANSAS CiTy, KANS. 
Editor AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST : 
In reply to your letter, referring to the strike 
of the coopers employed in the breweries of 
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Milwaukee, Wis., will say that while the 
brewing firms of Milwaukee have been paying 
reasonably high wages in their machine shop 
where new cooperage packages are made, it is a 


fact that fora good many years past they have - 


paid less in and around the brewery to coopers 
who repair old barrels, stop leaks, etc., and in re- 
newing its contract this year our local union took 
a firm stand for an increase of wages on this class 
of work so as to bring it up somewhere near what 
was being paid in other cities 

The brewers refused to grant the demands of the 
union on this class of work and their refusal to do 
so caused our members to the number of about 
two hundred to strike. The strike lasted for six 
weeks, at the expiration of which time the brew- 
ers’ association granted the demands of the local 
union a contract and was duly signed for the next 
four years. 

With kindest regards, I remain, 

Yours fraternally, 
J. A. CABLE, 
International Secretary- Treasurer. 


OLYMPIA, WASH. 

Much organizing work has been done in this 
state during the past year. The A. F. of L. organ- 
izers have been loyally supported in their work. 
Sentiment in behalf of the union label is growing 
quite rapidly. 

We have a recent decision in regard to the eight 
hour law. A case was carried to the supreme court 
of this state from Spokane in regard to a city or- 
dinance which makes eight hours the limit to be 


worked on public works in that city. The supreme 
court held the said ordinance to be constitu- 


tional. 
The labor movement in this state is doing a 


great good for the toiling masses. Wherever 
unions exist you find better workmen, better ’con- 
ditions, better wages, and shorter hours, and non- 
union men are indirectly receiving some of these 
benefits that have been brought about by the sacri- 
fices of those who have made such conditions pos- 
sible. The labor movement, like all other great 
movements. can not attainits highest results in a 
limited space of time. Hence we must look to the 
future and strive to build permanently as we go. 
There is much to do, not only for the organizers 
but for all concerned. 

Our state federation meeting was a most enthusi- 
astic one. 

The A. F. of L., that greatest of organizations, 
the organization that is making sunshine and hap- 
piness for hearts in gloom, has the support of all 
the internationals, of state federations, of central 
bodies, of locals, and, most of all, should have the 
support of each individual worker. 

Cc. O. Youne, 
Organizer, A. F. of L. 


HAVERHILL, MAss. 
Editor AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST: 

The Haverill Central Labor Union, at its meeting 
on May 14, passed a resolution expressing its dis- 
approval of the attempt to form an organization 
known as the Industrial Union Movement of 
America, because we believe the A. F. of L. is 
constantly gaining in strength and it would retard 
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the progress of the A. F. of L. and allied crafts t. 
encourage a dual organization of this kind whic! 
can only mean disruption in the ranks of labor. 
Gro. A. KEENE, 
Secretary. 


CAMBRIDGE, Mass. 
Editor AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST: 
Cambridge (Mass.) Typographical Union, ob- 
serving the label of the International Union oi 
Flour and Cereal Mill Employes on the boxes o/ 


*the mew cereal ‘‘ Egg-O-See,’’ adopted a resolu 


tion expressing appreciation of the use of th: 
millers’ union label, with a request that the print. 
ing trades label might also appear on the boxes 
and the leaflets inclosed in them. The manufac- 
turers replied at once that they were instructing 
their printers to put the printing trades label on 
all the firm’s printed matter. This cost Cambridge 
only a postage stamp. It is no bad scheme to 
watch your neighbor’s label and take opportuni- 
ties to boost that and your own at the same time. 
STEVEN T. BYINGTON, 
Sec. Cambridge Typo. Union, No. 61. 


OFFICIAL CIRCULAR. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., A/ay 73, 7905. 
To All Organized Labor. 

DEAR SIRS AND BROTHERS: You are doubtless 
aware of the fact that the teamsters of Chicago, 
members of the International Brotherhood of 
Teamsters, have been on strike now fully six 
weeks, The employers’ associations, together with 
the employers involved in this controversy, are 
concentrating every effort for the purpose of crush- 
ing out the teamsters’ organization. 

There are 5,000 of our men who are out on strike. 
President Shea, of the brotherhood, expresses his 
confidence of victory for the men if financial as- 
sistance, together with such moneys as _ the 
brotherhood can raise from the assessment of its 
employed members elsewhere, can be rendered. 

Application has been made to the Executive 
Council of the A. F. of L. to send out this appea! 
and the same has been approved, and it is earnestly 
requested that all unions, international, state, cen 
tral, and local, contribute such moral and financia! 
assistance, at the earliest possible moment, that 
each organization is in a position to make. 

Please respond to this appeal liberally an 
promptly, and forward your contributions to Se 
retary-Treasurer E. L. Turley, 147 Market street 
Indianapolis, Ind. 

Counting upon your earnest co-operation in th 
matter, I am, 

Fraternally yours, 
SAML. GOMPERS, 
President, A. F. of L. 
FRANK MORRISON, 
Secretary. 


(By order of the Executive Council. ) 
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CHILD LABOR LAWS. 


[Excerpt from Mrs. Florence Kelly’s report to the National Consumers’ League. ] 


(Continued from June issue.) 


California. 


In the provision that nine hours shall constitute the 
working day and 54 hours the working week, enforce- 
ment is rendered as difficult as possibie by two excep- 
tions, viz: (1) When itis necessary to make repairs to 
prevent the interruption of the ordinary running of the 
machinery, and (2) when a different apportionment is 
made for the purpose of making a shorter working day 
on one day of the week. This is the provision which has 
for many years rendered the New York law on this sub- 
ject illusory. It is never easy for the inspector to prove 
the purpose for which an unduly Jong day’s work is re- 
quired. Ifa place is inspected and it is found that the 
hours are long, it is always easy for the employer to 
grant a short working day in that one week, in order 
successfully to prevent prosecution, The law thus re- 
mains a source of irritation tothe employes, who appear 
to be protected, but are not so in fact. 

California has many local consumers’ leagues. The 
can not do a more useful work than by observing with 
care how this new law is obeyed, or disobeyed, in their 
own localities, and how the children of the community 
are affec by the exemptions of the canneries and of 
the children of the disabled. With accurate knowledge 
available in many parts of the State itshould be an easy 
matter to secure at the next session of the legislature the 
age of the provisions of the admirable new law of 

regon. 


Delaware. 


Delaware moved at once from the black list of States 
which had no restriction upon child labor into the list 
of those which prohibit work in manufacture to the age 
of 14 years, require evidence of the age of the child and 
of its recent attendance at school, restrict the hours of 
work by the day and by the week, and provide a factory 
inspector to enforce the law. 

The gue points of the new law are as follows: 

Children under the age of 14 years are prohibited from 
work in manufacture. 

Children between l4 and 16 years of age must, before 
beginning to work, file with the manufacturer sworn 
statements of the parents or guardian, setting forth the 
age and place of birth of the children, and the factory 
inspector may demand, in addition to this, a certificate 
of physical fitness from some regularly licensed physi- 
clan, 

Every child between the ages of 14 and 16 years must, 
before beginning to work, file with the manufacturer a 
certificate stating the name of parent or guardian, name 
and number of school last attended and the number of 
weeks in attendance, signed by the teacher of the child. 
rhus every child between 14 and 16 years of age must 
bring to the manufacturer whoemploys him the oath of 
the parent, the certificate of the teacher, and, where re- 
quired to do so, the certificate of a physician also. 

The child’s school attendance must be not less than 
2 consecutive weeks during the twelvemonth next pre- 
ceding the employment. 

The duties of the manufacturer are clearly defined. 
ile must keep on file the required papers, and a register 
ecording the name, age, date, and place of birth and 
ace of residence of children between 14 and 16 years of 
ve. He must restrict the working day to nine hours 
nd the working week to 54 hours, granting 30 minutes 
noon, and must t in a conspicuous place the state- 
1ent that 54 hours constitute a working week. 

!tis the duty of the factory inspector to visit all fac- 

ories and workshops in which children are employed. 

id to report to the governor quarterly, or oftener, and 

' prosecute all violation of the law, the penalty being 

) for each violation. 

rhese are the strong points of the law. The weak ones 

re less obvious, but very serious. 

Che gravest defect is the limitation of the law to chil- 

ren employed in manufacture, thus excluding all em- 
»ioyed in stores, offices, messenger service, and street 

rades. Even in the domain of manufacture, canneries 

id fruit preserving establishments are specifically 

‘empted, while the factory inspector is given full dis- 


cretion to issue a certificate authorizing the employ- 
ment of any child whenever it shall appear to him that 
the child under the age of 16 years is thesupportofa 
widowed mother. 

Thus Delaware, like California, stands among the 
states which sordidly place upon the shoulders of little 
children the burden of maintaining their mothers when 
the children have suffered the misfortune of losing their 
fathers. For the children thus exempted need not have 
reached the fourteenth birthday. 

The second serious defect is the absence of a prohibi- 
tion of night work. The nine hours which constitute the 
week’s work —— A be done by day or by night, or partly 
by day and partly by night. And the noun pause of 30 
minutes is cruelly short. 

Moreover, the child who must prove that he has 
attended school during the twelve months next preced- 
ing his employment may have attended night school 
instead of day school. This introduces the cruel practice, 
just abandoved by Massachusetts, of having children 
14 and 15 years of »ge work by day and attend school by 
night, a double strain during the crucial years of adoles- 
cence. 

Despite all these defects, however, the new law, if 
viewed strictly as an initial measure, gives promise of 
enforcement of the restriction< adopted, and progress in 
the near future towards the care of all the children, not 
merely those engaged in manufacture. 


Kansas. 


Kansas, until the present year, provided restrictions 
only _ the labor of children in mines. prohibiting 
work there for children under 12 years of age, and re- 
quiring school attendance for chidren between 12 and 
16 years of age during at least 12 weeks in each year asa 
condition of their employment during the rest of the 
year in the mines. 

The newly enacted statute prohibits work for all 
children under the age of 14 years“ atany timein any 
factory or packing house or in or aboutany mine;” 
and provides that “ no person under 16 years ofage shall 
be employed at any occupation nor at any place danger- 
ous or injurious to life, limb, health, or morals.” 

The evidence of the child’s age required is (1) the 
signed statement of the school board, principal, or 
teacher of the district in which the child resides, or (2) 
“when it is impossible to secure the certificate,”’ the 
person, firm, or corporation employing the child shall 
secure a statement under oath from the parent or guar- 
dian of the child. 

The state factory inspector isauthorized to inspect the 
certificates and examine the children as to their age, 
and file complaints in any court of competent. jurisdic- 
tion to enforce the provisions of the law. And it is made 
the duty of the county attorney to appear and prosecute 
all complaints so filed. 

The weak points of this law are several, viz., it applies 
only to manufacture and mining. omitting all pro- 
tection for children employed in stores, offices, messen- 
ger service. and street occupation. 

It provides for the acceptance of the mere unsubstan- 
tiated oath of the parent where there is no schvol record, 
thus throwing the immigrant children in the factories, 
mines, and packing houses upon the veracity of their 
parents and the sense of honor of the notaries, whose 
record in many other states has been so bad in regard 
to the instigation of perjury (for the sake of the notarial 
fee) as to lead to the requirement that the oath must be 
substantiated by precise documentary evidence. 

The law makes no requirement of school attendance 
or ability to read and write English as a prerequisite for 
beginning work. 

It places no restriction upon the hours of work or 
upon night work. 

It is probable that the sweeping probibition of dan- 
gerous work for persons under the age of 16 years may 
be construed, as a similar provision has been construed 
in Illinois, to exclude from ~y-y ty persons under 16 
years old. If so, this will be by far the most valuable 
effect of the statute. 





CHILD LABOR LAWS 


Massachusetts. 


Massachusetts has abolished an old-established evil by 
prohibiting the employment in a factory, workshop, or 
mercantile establishment of a child under the age of 16 
years whocan not read at sight and write legibly simple 
sentences in the English language. Formerly illiterate 
children between 14 and 16 years of age could be em- 
pezee. provided that they attended an evening school. 

his cruel provision has been copied during the present 
year by California and Delaware. 

A second Massachusetts law of the present year indi- 
rectly affects all the children who are employed in man- 
ufacture in dwellings. This provides that “every person, 
firm, or corporation hiring, employing, or contracting 
with a member of a family holding a license under this 
section for the making, altering, repairing, or finishing 
of garments or wearing apparel to be done outside the 
premises of such employer shall keep a register of the 
names and addresses, plainly written in English, of the 
persons to whom such work is given, and shall forward 
a copy of such register once a month to the chief of the 
district police.” This assures a more perfect acquaint- 
ance on the part of the district lice (the factory in- 
spectors) with the premises in which home work is car- 
ried on, and enables them to follow up the families 
doing home work, and to assure to the children at least 
the benefit of regular school attendance. 

Massachusetts omits from its child labor legislation 
messenger and delivery boys, and permits children to 
work until 10 o’clock at night in mills, factories, and 
workshops, while there is no hour to which children 
may not work in astore, provided merely that they do 
not exceed 10 hours in one 24 and 58 hours in one week. 
On behalf of these children, therefore, there is still work 
to be done by the League in Massachusetts in the mat- 
ter of the hours of labor. 


New York. 


New York has enacted during the present session of 
the legislature three amendments to the child labor 
laws. ‘The first confers upon the truant officer power in 
the performance of his duties to enter any factory, mer- 
cantile, or other establishment within the city or school 
district and to examine employment certificates or 
ey of children employed therein. 

he second authorizes the commissioner of labor or 


the board of health to make demand on an ree oP in 


whose factory or mercantile establishment a child ap- 
parently under the age of 16 years is employed, and 
whose certificate is not then filed as required, that such 
employer shall either furnish him within 10 days evi- 
dence satisfactory to him that the child is in fact over 
the age of 16 years or shall cease to employ the child. 

This is to meet the difficulty that certain children 
simply allege that they are over the — ot 16 years when 
ey are asked to produce evidence of their age. 

The third law provides thatwhen a child can not 
prove its age, but has finished the required school work, 
and has graduated from the eighth grade of the public 
schools, this may be taken as evidence of its age being 
at least 14 years, Or when a child has finished the work 
of the first five years of the public school, and is of the 
required stature, but can — oe its age, it may sub- 
mit to the board of health evidence of its age not now 
prescribed by the statute. If the board of health, at a 
stated meeting, accept the offered evidence and place 
the same upon its minutes, the board may accept this 
evidence in its discretion. 

These amendments leave the New York law in ad- 
vance of all the other child labor statutesin thiscountry, 
except in the single point that the working day is still 
nine hours instead of eight, as in Illinois and Vermont; 
the working week is still 54 hours instead of 48, as in 
those states; and the closing hour is still nine o’clock 
at night for factories and 10 o’clock for stores instead of 
6 p. m. for everything, as in Ohio, or 7 p. m., as in IIli- 
nois and Vermont. 

Oregon. 

The new child labor law of Oregon embraces every ex- 
cellent point embraced in the existing lawof New York 
except two. It permits 10 hours’ work in a day and 60 
hours’ work in a week for children between 14 and 16 
years of age, and it does not attempt to regulate the 
street trades. 

In one very important ponpect, however, it excels the 
New York law, for it prohibits all work after 6 o’clock 
at night and before 7 o’clock in the morning. Indeed, it 
is probable that the Oregon law effects the purpose of re- 
ducing the hours of labor of children more effectually 
than the nominally more rigid law of New York. For it 
is incomparably easier to enforce the uniform stoppage 
of all work of ail children at 6 o’clock at night than it is 
to enforce the New York provision that a child shall not 


work more than nine hours ia one day while that day 
extends to 9 o’clock at night in factories and until |( 
o’clock in stores. The working children in Oregon wi! 
therefore probably work less, although their permitted 
working day is nominally longer than the children in 
New York, with the elastic termination of their workday 
at 9 or at 10 o’clock at night. 

It is most encouraging to have these excellent laws in 
force at opposite ends of the continent. When thestand- 
ard law is established in the most advanced industria! 
state on the Atlantic, New York, and in one of the most 
rapidly developing industrial states on the Pacific, 
Oregon, and is tound workable in both. it must be only 
a question of a few years until all the enlightened com- 
monwealths between adopt it as their own. 


Pennsylvania, 


When Governor Pennypacker signs the new child 
labor bill, Pennsylvania will at last take her due plac« 
among the states which prohibit the employment of 
children under the age of 14 years in manufacture and 
commerce. 

According to this bill, an establishment is defined as 
follows: 

“The term establishment, where used for the purpose 
of this act, shall mean any place within this common- 
wealth (other than where domestic, coal mining, or 
farm labor is employed) where men, women, or children 
are engaged and paid a salary or wages by any person, 
firm, or corporation, and where such men, women, or 
= are employes in the general acceptance of the 

rm 

This is intended to embrace, besides manufacture, the 
messenger service, bank messengers, offices, stores, 
laundries, and delivery boys. 

This bill is intended to restrict the work of children in 
the above occupations to those who are of the age of l4 
years. Its main provisions require that the certificate 
filed with the employer shall be uniform throughout the 
State; shall be issued by the factory inspector or any of 
his deputies, by city or borough superintendents of 
schools, and by the principal teacher of the common 
schools where there is no city or borough superintend- 
ent. The certificate is to be issued only after (1) there 
has been first produced the oath of the parent or guardian 
as to the age of the child, and (2) a certificate of the 
child’s birth, or transcript of the record of its birth, bap- 
tism or circumcision, as kept by some religious denomi- 
nation, or, in the case of any foreign born child, a true 
copy of ge manifest or official record filed at 
the office of the commissioner of immigration at the 
port of arrival; or, (3) where no such evidence is attain- 
able,a statement signed by the principal teacher of the 
school last attended by the child, certifying that the 
child has received instruction in reading, writing, spell- 
ing, English grammar and geography, and is familiar 
with the fundamental operations of arithmetic, and has 
completed the course of study in the common schools 
prescribed for the first five years, or a course equivalent 
thereto. 

The good points of this bill are several. It places a 
premium upon school attendance for five years, permit- 
ting children who have done this to go to work without 
other evidence of their age. 

It provides for real evidence, instead of the perjured 
statements which have hitherto enabled many thou- 
sands of children to work whose stature indicates that 
they are far from being 13 years of age. 

This law takes effect at once, in happy contrast to the 
new law of Rhode Island. It raises the age from 13 to l4 
years in a manner which promises to be effective. More- 
over, it prohibits children under 16 years of age from 
cleaning machinery and from running elevators. 

The weak points are several and serious. Thus night 
work is still permitted for boys over 14 years of age in a 
—- of industries, chiefly in the interest of the glass 
works. 

The working day remains too long—12 hours in on¢ 
day and 60 hours in one week in factories, with unlim- 
ited hours in stores on Saturday evenings and during 
20 days preceding Christmas. 

Obviously there is urgent need of a campaign of educa- 
tion in Pennsylvania, lasting until the next biennial ses 
sion of the legislature, in favor of the working day ol 
eight hours and the working week of 48 bours, ending th¢ 
evening at 6 p. m. on Saturdays, and at Christmas as 
well as at other times. 

If this last provision is feasible, as it certainly is, in th: 
neighboring state of Ohio, why not in Pennsylvania? 

A second new law in Pennsylvania deals with th: 
children in mines. It provides that the same evidenc: 
of age shall be required for work about mines as fo 
work in the establishments defined above. 


[To be Concluded in August.} 
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Official Notice. 


SCRANTON, PaA., June 14, 1905. 
To ALL WHoM IT MAY CONCERN: 

This is to certify that the report below was submitted 
to the Executive Council of the American Federation of 
Labor at its meeting held at Scranton, Pa., on this date, 
and the same was approved and indorsed. 

SAMUEL GOMPERS, 
President. 








By order of the Executive Council. 
Attest: 
FRANK MORRISON, 
Secretary. 
WASHINGTON, D. C., June 10, 1905. 
To the Executive Council of the American Federation of 
Labor. 

COLLEAGUES: In accordance with your direction, I 
made investigation into the matter of thedifferences ex- 
isting between organize: labor and the Washburn- 
Crosby Milling Company, of Minneapolis, Minn. I noti- 
fied all parties in interest and invited all representative 
labor men and others who had any light to throw upon 
the subject and devoted one and one-half days to the in- 
vestigation. A number of representative labor men 
expressed their adverse views upon the advisability of 
continuing the endorsement of the American Federation 
of Labor and the boycott placed by the International 


Union of Flour and Cereal Mill Employes on the product 
of the Washburn-Crosby Company. 

After a full and ample hearing of that side, I had an 
interview with Mr. Washburn,of the Washburn-Crosby 
Company, and inasmuch as I had expressed the desire 
to be accom panied by a friend in the interview, and the 
company, through its president, Mr. Bell, interposed ob- 
jections to some persons whom I might have with me, 
Il invited Mr, Frank Valesh, an old-time trade unionist 
and now no longer connected with the movement, and 
in whom all parties have confidence. Theinterview was 
participated in by Mr. Washburn, Mr. Valesh, and the 
undersigned, and lasted about ten minutes. 

After stating to Mr. Washburn that my mission was 
to make an investigation into the cause of the boycott 
and to hear anything that he might have to submit, he 
asked me what I had to pro I repeated the request 
for information, which he declined to give, simply ex- 
pressing the view that the boycott ought to be declared 
off, and that if there was any unfairness to the flourand 
cereal mill employes, it was equally unfair on the part 
of his competitors in Minneapolis and by his company. 

Findio r. Washburn reluctant to give any informa- 
tion, Iasked him as to whether it was true that before 
the strike occurred the employes asked him to submit 
any matter in controversy to impartial investigation 
and arbitration. He answered, “I don’t care to talk of 
anything about the strike.” I asked him as to whether, 
after the strike occurred, the men offered to submit the 
dispute to investigation and arbitration. His answer 
was: “I will not discuss the strike atall. We knocked 
that in the head and there is no use to talk about it at 
all.” Mr. Washburn again asked me whether I had any 
proposition to make, and I answered that it was my de- 
sire to help and bring about better relations between 
the company and the flour and cereal mill employes. 
He answered that the present relations were all that he 
desired, and that he would have no other relations with 
any union. Finding that Mr. Washburn, for his com- 
pany, declined to give any information or to consider 
the question of establishing better relations with the 
workmen, I concluded the interview and retired. 

The investigation was resumed when the representa- 
tives of the unions in interest and a large number of 
other unions were heard. The substance of the state- 
ments made by all parties are at your disposition. 

In addition t» the statements, a number of resolutions 
adopted by a large number of organizations were sub- 
mitted, all urging that the American Federation of 
Labor indorsement be continued, that the Washburn- 
Civusby Company was not only unfair to the flour and 
cereal mill employes’ union, but unfair to the buildin 
trades and other trades whenever the opportunity af- 
forded. A table was also furnished me, purporting to be 
the wages and hours of the mill employes in the Minne- 
apolis mills, and the scale and hours obtaining else- 
where. The table was submitted to Mr. Kellington, 
secretary of the International Union of Flour and Cereal 
Mill Employes, who says that so far as the Washburn- 
Crosby Company is concerned the scale is very incorrect, 
as that company “ pays less w»ges at this time than any 
other firm on the Falls.” Secretary Kellingion submits 
a detailed statement in substantiation of his claim. 

It may be interesting to call attention to the fact that 
several of the representative trade unionists of Minne- 
apolis, who first expressed the view that the boycott 
should be discontinued, after hearing the statements 
made by those who favored the continuance of our en- 
dorsement, stated to me that it was the first time thata 
full and comprehensive presentation of the entire dis- 
pute had been made, and that they therefore desired to 
withdraw tbeir opposition. 

Both from the evidence adduced before me, as well as 
the unwillingness of the company to come toa better 
understanding with the International Union of Flour 
aud Cereal Mill Employes, I am fully persuaded that the 
position which the union in interest has taken and the 
endorsement of the American Federation of Labor in 
placing the product of the Washburn-Crosby Milling 
Company. ot Minneapolis, Minn., on the “*We Don’t 
Patronize” list is justified. 
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Though entering into the investigation and endeavor- 
ing to bring about an adjustment, with my mind almost 
entirely free from bias, from complaints made to us, I was 
somewhat inclined to the belief that the placing of this 
company on the unfair list was neither unjustified or 
inadvisable. I am convinced from a thorough investiga- 
tion that the organization sought for conciliation and 
the offer of arbitration to avoid a conflict with the com- 
pany; that the arrogance and assumption of the Wash- 

urn Crosby Milling Company, which declined every 
overture for either an adjustment or arbitration, was the 
principal reason for the strike of the workmen and their 
subsequent boycott of the product of the Washburn- 
Crosby Milling Company. 

I therefore recommend that the endorsement of the 
American Federation of Labor of the International 
Union of Flour and Cereal Mill Employes be continued 
until such time as the’ company may be better disposed 
to arrive ata better understanding with the union of 
their employes. 

Fraternally submitted. 

SAMUEL GOMPERS, 
President, American Federation of Labor 


WASHINGTON, D. C., June 15, 1905. 
To ees Local Trade Unions and Federal Labor 
nions. 

DEAR SIRS AND BROTHERS: Under date of May 13, 1 
issued a circular to all affiliated local trade unions and 
federal labor unions, asking for a copy of the constitu- 
tions and by-laws which have been adopted and amend- 
ments which have been made thereto. Although there 
has been a large response, there are still quitea number 
of unions which have failed tocomply. 

Without the necessity of issuing a second circular 
upon this subject, all local unions holding charters 
direct from the American Federation of Labor will 

lease comply with the above request on or before 


ul b 

If the constitutions and by-laws and amendments of 
local unions are in print, two copies should be for- 
warded; if they are not in print, they should be for- 
warded here in manuscript form, preferably type- 
written; but in any event, prompt compliance with this 
request is expected. 

Fraternally yours, 
SAMUEL GOMPERS, 
President, American Federation of Lubor. 


We Don't Patronize. 


When application is made by an international union 
to the American Federation of Labor to place any busi- 
ness firm upon the ** We Don’t Patronize” list the inter- 
national is required to make a full statement of its 

rievance against such company, and also what efforts 

ave been made to adjust the same. The American Fed- 
eration of Labor then uses every endeavor to secure an 
amicable adjustment of the matters in controversy, 
either through correspondence or by having a duly- 
authorized representative of the American Federation 
of Labor interview such firm for that purpose. 

After having exhausted in this way every effort to 
amicably adjust the matier, and without success, the 
application, together with a full history of the entire 
matter, is submitted to the Executive Council of the 
American Federation of Labor for such action as it may 
deem advisable. If approved, the firm’s name appears 
on the “ We Don’t Patronize”’ list in the next issue of 
the AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST. 

An international union is not allowed to have pub- 
sana the names of more than three firms at any one 
time. 

Similar course is followed when application is made 
by a local union directly affiliated with the American 
Federation of Labor. Directly affiliated local unions are 
allowed the publication of but one firm at any one time. 

When application is made by a central labor union on 
behalf of any one of its affiliated local unions, the appli- 
cation is taken up with the international union of such 
local for its approval, or otherwise, before any action is 
taken by the American Federation of Labor. If the 
a plication be approved by the international union 
similar course is followed as above. Central bodies are 
allowed to have published the name of but one concern 
at any one time. 

Union workingmen and workingwomen and sym 
thizers with labor have refused to purchase articles pro- 
duced by the following firms—Labor papers please rote 
changes from month to month and copy: 


Foop AND KINDRED PRODUCTs. 


Bread.—McKinney Bread Company, St. Louis, Mo.; Na- 
tional Biscuit Company, Chicago, I 
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Cigars.—Carl Upman, of New York City; Kerbs, Wert- 
heim & Schiffer, of New York City; The Henry 
George and Tom Moore. 

Flour.—Wasbburn, Crosby, Milling Co., Minneapoiis, 
Minn.; Kelley Milling Co., Kansas City, Mo.; R»l- 
lard & Ballard, Louisville, Ky. 

Groceries.—James Butler, New York City. 

Meats.—Kingan Packing Company, of Indianapolis, Ind, 

Pipes.— Wm. Demuth & Co., New York. 

Tobacco.—American and Continental Tobacco Com- 
panies. 

CLOTHING. 


Buttons.—Davenport Pearl Button Company, Davyen- 
port, Iowa; Krementz & Co., Newark, N. J. 

Clothing.—N. Snellenberg & Co., Philadelphia, Pa,; 
Clothiers’ Exchange, Rochester, N. Y.; Strawbridge 
& Clothier, Philadelphia, Pa.; Blauner Bros., New 


ork. 

Corsets.—Chicago Corset Company. 

Hats.—J. B. Stetson Company, Philadelphia, Pa.; E. M. 
Knox Company, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Shirts and Collars.—United Shirt and Collar Company, 
Troy, N. Y.; Van Zandt, Jacobs & Co., Troy, N. Y.; 
Cluett, Peabody & Co., Troy, N. Y.; James R. Kaiser’ 
New York City. 

ee Bros., Lynn, Mass.; J. E. Tilt Shoe Co., 
Chicago, Il. 

Suspenders.—Russell Mfg. Co., Middletown, Conn. 

Textile—Merrimac Manufacturing Co. (printed goods), 
Lowell, Mass. 

Underwear.—Oneita Knitting Mills, Utica, N. Y. 

Woolens—Hartford Carpet Co., Thompsonville, Conn.; 
J. Capps & Son, Jacksonville, Ill. 


PRINTING AND PUBLICATIONS. 


Bookbinders.—Geo. M. Hill Co., Chicago, Ill.; Boorum «& 
Pease Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

et Democrat, Philadelpbia, Pa.; 
Hudson, Kimberly & Co., printers, of Kansas City, 
Mo.; W. B Conkey Co., publishers, Hammond, 
Ind.: Gazette, Terre Haute, Ind.; Times, Los An- 
geles, Cal. 

POTTERY, GLASS, STONE, AND CEMENT. 

Pottery and Brick —J. B. Owens Pottery Co. of Zanes- 
ville, Ohio; Northwestern Terra Cotta Co., of Chi- 
cago, lll.; C. W. Stine Pottery Co., White Cottage, 
Ohio: Harbison-Walker Refractory Co., Pittsburg, 
Pa.; Utica Hydraulic Cement and Utica Cement 
Mfg. Co., Utica, Ill. 

MACHINERY AND BUILDING. 

Carriage and Wagon Builders.—S. R. Bailey & Co., Ames- 
bury, Mass.; Hassett & Hodge, Amesbury, Mass.; 
Carr, Prescott & Co., Amesbury, Mass. 

General Hardware.—Landers, Frary & Clark, tna Com- 
pany, New Britain. Conn.; Iver Johnson Arms Com- 
pany, Fitchburg, Mass.; Kelsey Furnace Company, 
Syracuse, N. Y.: Brown & Sharpe Tool Company, 
Providence, R. I.; John Russell Cutlery Company, 
Turner’s Falls, Mass.; Atlas Tack Company, Fair- 
haven, Mass,; Henry Disston & Co., Philadelphia, 
Pa.; American Hardware Co. (Russell & Erwin 
Co. and P. & F. Corbin Uo.), New Britain, Conn.; 
Merritt & Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 

fron and Stee/.—Illinois lron and Bolt Company, of Cur- 

entersville, I1l.; Carborundum Company, Niagara 
‘alls, N. Y.; Casey & Hedges, Chattanooga, Ten: 
Gurney Foundry Company, Toronto, Ont.; Sattic; 
Manufacturing Company, Springfield, Ohio; Paxe 
Needle Company, Franklin, N. H.; American Cir- 
cular Loom Company, New Orange, N. J.; Payne 
Engine Company, Elmira, N. Y.; Lincoln Iroa 
Works (F. R. Patch Manufacturing Company), 
Rutland, Vt.;: Art Metal Construction Compan 
Jamestown, N. Y.; Erie City Iron Works. Erie, F..; 
David Maydole Hammer Co., Norwich, N. *.; 
Singer Sewing Machine Co., Elizabeth, N. J.; ).- 
tional Elevator and Machine Company, Hon: 
—_ Pa.; Pittsburg Expanded Metal Co., Pi'' 
urg, Pa. 

Iron, Architectural.—Geo. L. Meskir, Evansville, Iu 

Stoves.—Germer Stove Company, Erie, Pa.; “ Radis 
Home” Stoves, Ranges, and Hot Air Blast, Erie, ! 
Wrought Iron Range Co., St. Louis, Mo. 


Wood AND FURNITURE. 


Bags.—Gulf Bag Company, New Orleans, La., bran 
Bemis Bros., St. Louis, Mo. 5 

Baskets.—Williams Manufacturing Company, Nor! 

, ampton, Mass. 

Brooms and Dusters.—The Lee Broom and Duster Co 
pany, of Davenport, Iowa; M. Goeller’s Sons, ‘ 
cleville, Ohio. 

Carriages.—Crane, Breed & Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 





FINANCIAL STATEMENT 


Cooperage.—Northwestern Cooperage and Lumber Com- 
ny (otherwise known as the Buckeye Stave 
mpany), of Ohio, Michigan, and isconsin; 

Elgin Butter Tub t‘ompany, Elgin, Il).; Williams 
Cooperage Company and Palmer Manufacturing 

Coenen of Po ‘oplar Biuff, Mo. 

China.—-Wick China Company, Kittanning, Pa. 

Furniture.—American Billiard Table Company, Cincin- 
nati. Ohio; Brumby Chair Company, a ett Ga.; 
O. Wisner Piano Company, Brooklyn reli 
Piano Company, Cincinnati, Ohio; mA A & 
Co., Cincinnati, Ohio, trunks: St. Johns Table Com- 
pany. St. Jobns, Mich.; Grand Rapids Furniture 

nufacturin ‘Association, Grand Rapids, Mich. 

Gold Leaf._—W. H. Kemp Company, New York, N. Y.; 
famrew Reeves, Chicago, Ill.; George Reeves, Cape 
May, N. J.; Hastings ‘ ‘company, Philadelphia, Pa.; 
Henry Ayers, Philadelphia, Pa, 

Lumber.—Trinity County Lumber Com ny, Groveton, 
Texas; Reinle Bros. & Solomon, ltimore, Md.; 
Himmelberger Harrison Lumber Company, More- 
— Mo; Union Lumber Company, Fort Bragg, 


Leather,—Kullman, Salz & Co., Benicia, Cal.; B. Pat- 
rick & Co., San Francisco, Cal. Sac. Bu 
and Harness Company, Columbus, Ohio; Lere 
Bros., Baltimore, Md. 

seme Kokomo Rubber Company, Kokomo Ind.; B. 

F. Goodrich Rubber Company, Akron, Ohio; Dia- 
mond Rubber Com any, Akron, Ohio. 

Pens.—L. E. Waterman & Co., New York agg 73 

Paper Boxes.—E. N. Rowell & Co., Batavia, N. Y.; J. N. 
Roberts & Co., Metropolis, I L 

Paper.—Remin ton-Martin Paper Co., Norfolk, N. Y. 

Ty pewriters.—U nderwood Typewriter Company, Hart- 
ford, Conn. 

Watches. —Keystone Watch Case Company, of Philadel- 
hia, Pa.; Crescent Courvoiseer Wilcox Company; 
os. Fahy, Brooklyn Watch Case Company, Sag 

Harbor. 
MISCELLANEOUS. 


Advertising Noveities.—Novelty Advertising Company, 
Coshocton, Ohio. 

Burlap.—H. B. Wiggins’ Son’ eComgeny. Bloomfield, N.J. 

Railways.— Atchison, Topeka and Santa Fe Railroad. 


sees 5 * ._—Western Union Telegraph Company, and 


essenger Service. 
D. M. Parry. Indianapolis, Ind. 
Wellman, Osborne & Co., Lynn, Mass.; 
& Son, Hudson, Mass. 


Thomas Taylor 


STATE OF EMPLOYMENT, MAY, 1905. 


Compiled by the Editor of the American Federationist. 
Of the 813 unions making returns for May, 1905, with 
an aggregate membership of 61.300, there were 1.2 per 
cent withort employment. In the preceding month 977 
unions, with a membership of 63,800, reported L3 per 
cent without employment, 
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Chart showing the reported percentage of unem- 
ployed members of trade unions at the close of each 
month, commencing January, 1905. 

The heavy line indicates the per cent for 1905; the 
light line for 1904, 


for the month of May, 1905. 
viated thus: j, f, m, », m, etc.) 
1. Balance on hand May 1, 1905 


FINANCIAL STATEMENT. 


Following is a statement of the receipts and expenses 


Intl word carvers assu of A, tax, j, f, ‘m sda 
sy wo of labor, Cedar Rapids, ja, tax, 


Py 4 ma nein 
Central iabor union, Charlotte, N C, tax, J, 


, mM, a, m, j... 

Central trades ‘zouncil, Muskogee, T ', tax, 
j, f, m, a, m, 

Central labor union, New London, Conn, 
tax, d, 

Trades council, San Antonio, Tex, tax, sum, 
05, to and inel dec, ’v5... 

Central Ae ad union, Sullivan, Ind, tax, = 3 


9 Jess 
central aber ‘union, ‘Ticonderoga, NY , tax, 


Twin | territorial federation of labor, U T ‘and 
I T, tax, d, ’04, j, f, 

Federal labor 8369, tax, n, d, ’04, J, f, m, 
$1.50; d f, $4.50 


$9. 
Federal labor 10926, tax, may, $3; d f, $3... 
Federal labor 11414, tax, mar, $1. 05; a ‘ $1.05. 
Cloth and stock workers 10184, tax, m, * $2; 


Laborers ‘and excavators ‘11679, ‘tax, apr, ‘8; 


d f, $8 
Base ball makers 10929, tax, apr, 90c; d f, 90c 
— employes asso 10641, tax, m, a, » 84; 


Icemens 9990, ‘tax, ‘a, ‘m, #2; a ra 2... 
ae prot 11250, tax, mar, $6.25; d f, 


Baggage messengers and transferrers 10167, 
tax, j, f, m, $6; d f, $6 
Cut nail workers 7029, tax, apr, 95c: d f, 8c. 
—— tax. j, f m, a, $1.40; 
Tin, steel, iron, 8 — 
10948, tax, apr, $4.50; d f, $4.50... 
Union protectora de braceros (lak 
11872, sup 
Union de braceros agricolas (agricultural 
laborers) 11873, sup. 
Union de trabajadorers agricolas —— 
tural workers) 11874, sup... _ 
Gypsum miners and millmens 11875, ‘sup. 
Federal labor 9998, tax, apr, $4; d f, $4; sup, 


50c 

EG Wells, Franklin Falis, N H, su 

Trades and labor council, ‘Hamilton, Vhio, 
tax, d, 04, j, f, m, a, m, $5; sup, $ 

Federal labor 9857, tax, m, a, $1.20; d f, $1 20; 
sup, 50c 

Soda and mineral water bottlers and work- 
ers 8514, tax, j, f, m, $7.70; d f, $7.70; sup, 50c 

Horse-nail makers 10550, tax, may, $1.75; d f, 
$1.75; sup, 60c 

Federal labor 9925, “tax, apr, 7 75e; d f, 75c; sup, 


up, 
3 Trades and labor assem, Virden, Ills, tax, 


m 
Trades and labor council, Mansfield, Ohio, 
tax,j, f,m 
Intl of slate workers, tax, mar 
Central labor union, Trenton, Mo, tax, j,f 
m, a, m,j.. 
Central labor ‘union, ‘Waterbury, Conn, tax, 


.f, m 
Ohio state fed of labor, tax, n, a, "C4, j 
= «mond union, Burlington, Vt, 


prochniabers intl, tax, a 
Amer bro of cement wor a, tax, f, 1 
Central labor union, Pottstown, Sy tax, 


4 eee 
Central labor union, “Hanover “and 
Sherrystown, Pa, tax. j 
Laborers prot 8944, tax, } i $23.7 75; d f, $23.75. 
Federal labor 11574, tax, mar, $2.25; d f 
ee labor 8367, tax, f, 
7 


(fhe months are abbre- 


$96,493 66 
24 35 


2 50 
5 00 
5 00 
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8. Central labor union, Shamokin, Pa, tax, j, 
$17 50 f, m, a, m, j 


2. Federal labor 11850, tax, apr, $6; d f, $6; sup, 
$5.50. 


Marble peoeae wenn 8809, tax, j, f, m, a, 
m, j, $7.50; d f, $7.50; sup, 

Federal labor 10404, tax, apr, $2.50; ‘a t ‘$2. 50; 
sup, $1.50 

Horse-nail makers 10958, tax, apr, $4.05; d f, 
$1.05; sup, $2.25 

Suspender workers 9480, sup 

Laborers prot 10235, sup 

Suspendermakers 9560, tax, f, m, $16.50; d f, 
$16.50; sup, $16 

Joseph Doison, Kingston, N N Y, sup... 

Federal labor 1177, assessment. 

Servants prot 11731 (protectora de damas), 
tax, 8, Oo, 04, $2.10; d f, $2. 

\ — labor 11517, tax, n, d, 04, j, f, m, $1.80; 

f, $1.80; assessment, 200 


Utah : state fed of labor, ‘tax, “jan, 05, to and 
inc] dee, 705. 

Federal labor 11514, tax, oy ‘m, ‘$i. 60; a f. $1. 60 

Trades and labor assem, Quincy, Til, tax, j, 


f,m 

Ceninal labor union, a N M, 
tax, nov, '03, to and incl july, ’0 

Trades and labor council, Peekskill, 


tax, Jj, f, m 
central aber’ union, “Norwalk, Ohio, tax, n, 
4 
Federal labor 8193, tax, m, a, $5; Sc... 
Federal labor 8426, tax, m, a, $6.70; d f, $6.7 7 ).. 
Federal labor 8971, tax, apr. $2.50; a 4 $2.0... 
Federal! labor 8134, tax. m, a, $10; d f, $10. 
Federal labor 11617, tax, mar, $3.10; d f, $3.10. 
Stone planermen ivéu 4, tax, apr, 4; d t, $4.. 
Embossers prot 10321, tax, apr, $3.50; d f, "$3.50 
Egg inspectors 11254, tax, may, $6.25; df 
Riggers prot 10298, tax, mar, $1.50; d f, hy 50.. 
Optical workers prot "11381, tax, apr, $7.50; 
Suspender workers 8144, tax, m, a, $2.05; d f, 
$2.5. 
Intl asso of machinists, tax, tad n, d, ’04, rd, f, 
m, $1,500; assessment, $1,500 ie 
Lumber handlers 11474, — 
Federal labor 11158, tax, may, $6; af, ‘$6; ‘sup, 


50c 
Federal labor 11795, sup 
le at omens , Canandaigua, N 
Trades council, Elgin, Ill, tax, j, f, m ......... 
Tri-City central trades and labor council, 
Granite City, lll, tax, apr, 04, to and incl 


Trades and labor council, Hammond, Ind, 
tax, n, d, "04, j 

Central labor council, Jamestown, 
f, m, 

Essex’ trades council, Newark, N J, tax, j, 


ceitral labor ‘union. ‘Pottsville, Pa, tax, ‘d, 
*04, 


tax, j, fm 
Federal labor 7187, tax, feb, $4.25; df, $4.23 
Federal labor 8720, tax, mar, $1.60; d f, $1 60. 
Federal labor 9133, tax, apr, "$1.85:'d f, $1.85... 
Federal labor 9626 tax, may, $5; d f, $5. 
Federal labor 9862, tax, apr, $2; d f, $2 
Federal labor 10190, tax, apr, $3.50; d f, 
Federal labor 11098, tax, apr, $1.50; 
Federal labor 11248, tax, f, m, $8.40: 
Fibre workers 7185, tax, apr, $5; d 
Newsboys prot 10141, tax, apr 
Newsboys prot 11566, tax. apr 
Interlocking switch and signalmens 11786, 
eee 4k ) ee 
Suspender workers 10093, sup. 
Regalia and badge +> omen 11159, tax, apr, 
9ue; d f, 90c; sup, $1.55 
Carbonated water pave He 11845, sup. . 
Horse-nail makers 6170, sup 
Assorters and packers §316, sup 
Plaster material workers 11877, sup 
Rock drillers and tool sharpeners 11878, sup 
a — 8856, tax, may, $1.15; d f, $1.15; 


Federal labor. 10887. ax, m, a, $2.10; d f, $2.1 
‘ iret stable employes 11803, tax, apr, "70e; 


16 00 
6 50 
10 35 
10 00 
1 00 


49 00 
50 
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Central ted of labor, Cohoes, N Y, tax, july, 
’u4, Lo und incl mar, "5 

Centra! labor council, Niagara Falls, N 
tax, j,f,m 

Trades and ray assembly, Ft 
lowa, tax Jj, f, 

Hair spinners 10399, tax, f, m, $2.80; d f, $2.80 

Genl engravers, cutters, and die sinkers 
10658, tax, f, m, a, $1.50; d f, $1.50 

~~ cenees and labor council, Fresno, Cal, 


x,j,f 
Intl freight ‘bandiers and “warehousemen, 
tax, d, 04, j 
—— mosaic, and encaustic tile ona 
nd helpers int! tax, a, m..... 
Aransas state fed of labor, tax, ‘0, ‘h, a 04, 
j,f, . 
Bootbiacks prot 11623, tax, may, 85c; d f, 85c.. 
Assorters and packers 8316, tax, apr, $5.50; 


— prot 11149, tax, f,-m, $1.30; d f, 


Federal labor 11879, sup.. 

Laborers prot 11880, sup . 

i labor 11324, tax, n, d, ’04, j, $1.50; da f, 
$1.50; sup, 25c... 

Federal labor i 10816, tax, ‘apr, 8. 75; ‘a f, ‘$3. 
su nian 

Federal labor 11841. | sup.. 

Egg inspectors 9230, tax, mar, 50c; d f, _ 


up, $l. 
Federal labor 11858, sup.. 
Federal labor 11852, sup .. 
Wm Remell, Eureka, Cal, | p. 
eae ‘and helpers 10335, tax, “apr, $4. 


Federal labor 7479, tax, mar, $1.65: d f, $1.65... 
Federal labor 9777. tax, f, m, 80c; d , 80¢ 
Federal labor 11519, tax, mar, $2.25; A f, $2.25.. 
Federal labor 11823, tax, apr, SB; af, $3... 
Federal labor 11816, tax, apr, $1.65; d f, $1.65 


3. Intl bro of electrical workers, bal toes 


ment.. 
Intl of elevator constructors, tax, “apr.. 


10 00 
1 00 


420 00 
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A MATTER. OF HEALTR 


HAS NO SUBSTITUTE 
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AS. F. “TOWNER, Sec’y a Treas. 


THE 


David B. Crockett Company 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


FINE VARNISH SPECIALTIES 


Eare the origi- 

nal and only 
makersintheworld 
of Genuine Spar 
Composition, and 
Nos. 1 and 2 Pre- 
servative. These 
goods we have 
manufactured al- 
most thirty years, 
by a process exclu- 


siv ely our own, and after a formula which is an absolute 
secret known only to this company. As a result we have the 
best materials ever used as Varnishes. We warrant and will 


defend them against all comers. 


OF LATE YEARS, HOWEVER, 


others have taken advantage of the popularity of our goods 
to bring out numerous imitations which are offered under 


the same or similar names. 


Avoid all such as they are not in the same class with our Gen- 
uine Spar Composition and Nos. | and 2 Preservative in any 
respect—and in all probability will crack, soften, discolor, 
stick. peel, or otherwise ruin interior or exterior finish. 

Please send to us freely for copies of our Architectural 


Hand-Book, Sample Boards, or samples of our goods. 
If local dealers can not supply you, send direct to— 


THE DAVID B. CROCKETT COMPANY, 


Bridgeport, Conn., U.S. A. 








The Use of 


BISSELUS 


“Cyco”" Bearing 
Carpet Sweeper 


means easy, thorough sweeping; the 
confining of all the dust and danver- 
ous germs within the pan recep- 
tacles, the discarding of the dust 
pan, the back-breaking com- 
panion of the corn broom; 

the brightening and pre- 
Serving of your carpets, 
Sweeping done in one- 

quarter of the time with 

95% less effort, the 

thorough cleansing of 


your carpets as it can not be done by the corn 
broom, and finally a great economy, as a Bissell 


lasts longer than fifty corn brooms. 
Don’t sacrifice so much confort and con-, 
venience when it can be purchased 

so cheaply. 


Price, $2.50 to $4.00 


Buy one trom your dealer and send 
us the purchise slip. Then we 

will sead vou free a useful 
present. Address Bissell Carpe! 
Sweeper \o., Dept. No. 32. 

Grand Rapids. Mich 














6. Federal labor 9713, tax, a, m, $11; d f, $11 
Central labor union, Carbondale, Pa, tax, j, 


qe 

Falls City trades and ‘jabor ‘assembly Spo- 
kane, Wash, tax, j, f, 

Central labor union, Waltham, N Newt 
Watertown, Mass, tax, n, d, 04, Js 

= of f labor, Yonkers, N 


Crown, cork one — workers 10875, tax, 
mar, $3.50 50; a f, 

Stonemasons Ay = mar, $6; d f, $6... 

Lobster fishermen 11881, sup 

yr — 10342, tax, may, 95c; d f, 

; sup, 

= ades am labor oomnee, Rutland, 
Vtt , m, j, $5: Pp, We 

Federal *jabor 1 11349, tax, j, “tim, $1.08; 4 
$1.05: lp 2OC 


sup, 
s. Chemical workers 10983, tax df, 
House wreckers and AY hand building 
material handlers 9959, tax, j, f, m, $1.40; 
a f, $1.50. 
Vegetable ivory AS oy workers 7546, tax, 
apr, $1.60; d f. 
Pee. cousitave 9887, tax, may, $2.75; 


Factory truckers and “stock movers “11744, 
tax, apr, $2.05; d f, $2.05. 

Steel and oynnet plate cleaners 8810, tax, 
apr, 75c; d f, 75c. 

Pavers helpers 10841, tax, mar, $2.25; d f, 

Undertakers 9049, tax, may, $2.25; df, $2. 3... 

att mens "9585, tax, m, a, $l. 50; 

Laborers prot 9568, tax, ‘ m, $2.10; d f, $2. > 

Laborers prot 11663, as, m, $1.50; d f, $1. 

Federal labor 11139, ta 4 f, m, a, $5; ‘a f, 8 
assessment, 75c 

Stablemens prot 10663, tax, f, m, $1285; d f, 
$12.85; assessment, $2.85 


$2.25 


B S one fee 
& a2 88s sss 


3. Federal labor 6697, tax, may, $1.75; 


Federal! labor 8281, tax, mar, $3.25; 
Federal labor 9083, tax, may, $1.75; 
Federal labor #373, tax, may, $1.75; 
Federal labor 10313, tax, apr, $2.7 75; d 
Federal! iabor 10847, tax, j, f, m, $1. 
Federal labor 11477, tax, may, We; 


$1.50.. .... 
Federal labor 11761. ‘jax, may, “$2: df, $2. 
Federal labor 11802, tax, apr, a1. ~y" 4 f, $125 
Federal labor 11825, tax, apr, 65c; d f, 65c. 
Federal labor 11841, tax, apr. $3.05; a ft, $3.05.. 
Central trades and labor council, Arkansas 
City, Kans, tax, j, f 
Trades and labor asvembiy, "Bloomington, 
Ill, tax, j, f. m.. 

Trades and labor council, Chillicothe, “Ohio, 
tax, d, 01, j, f, m, a, m........ ‘ 
Trades assembly, Dallas, Tex. ‘tax, ‘d, 04, J, f 
ort trades assembly, Duluth, Minn, 

tax, j, f, 
Central trades council, Frankfort, Ind, tax, 


f,m 
osntral i labor ‘union, ‘Hudson co, N J, tax, Oo, 
n, d, 4, j.f,m. 

Central labor union, Ithaca, N Y, tax, d, "04, 
aS ee eposegene 

Jackson co trades and labor counce il, Wells- 
ton, Ohio, tax, d, "04, i, 

Central lab 4 — Knoxville, “Tenn, tax, 
8, O, n, d, "04, j, , 

Central a a no Tonawanda, N 
"ee f eee 

Central labor union, Paris. Ill, tax, a. m, j.. 

Central trades and labor council, Roanoke, 
it +s eee 

Trades council, Scammon, Kans, ‘tax, = m,a 

Coopers intl of N ‘3 44 4 eee 

Intl photo-engravers of N A, tax, apr. 

Central labor council, San Joaquin co, Cal, 
tax, bal, n, d, 04, j, f, m, a, m, j. j, acct a... 

Hotel and restaurant employes, elc, sup 

Shade westerns Line, os, d, *04, j, f, m, a, m, 
$7.50; d f, $7.50; su 

Federal labor 11045, ny f, m, a, $7.05; d f, 
$7.05; sup, 90c..... 
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8. 


. arya water workers 11574, 


FINANCIAL STATEMENT 


Federal labor 7204, tax, apr, 55c; d f, 55¢c; sup, 


75¢e 

Federal labor 8060, tax, may, $4.15; d f, $4.15; 
su \ 

Central labor ‘council, Jamestown, N Y, ‘sup 

Federal labor 6925, tax, m, a, m, $6: 

Federal ber 8564, tax, mar, $1.80; d f, $1.30; 
sup, $2.22. 

Lobster fishermen 11855, tax, june, "$1.50; a L 
$1.50; sup, $3 

Gas workers 11790, tax, apr, $2.80; d f, $2.80; 
sup, 

Ras workers 8261, sup.. 

Federal labor 11862, sup.. 

Pipe and drain layers 11882, su] me Rekiah nae 

tax, apr, 
$1 50; d f, $1.50... 


Hospital my 10038, ‘tax, may, $5; d f,$5 
Bricklayers and masons 10982, tax, j, f, ‘$l; 


Oystermen and fishermen 11793, tax, apr, 
$1.05; d f, $1 05 

Street "pavers 981, tax, j, f, m, $1.50; df $1.50. 

Needle straighteners 1/791, tax, a, m, $3; d f, $8 

Trades and labor assem, Logansport, Ind, 
tax, d, 4, j, f, m, a, m. 

Central labor, Lebanon, ys 

Central labor, Parsons, Kans, tax, a. 04.5, f. 

sm labor, Portsmouth, N H, tax, d, ’04, 


Laborers prot 9788, tax, apr, 50c; d f, 50c 
Laborers prot 10842, tax, may, $1; d f, $1. 
Farm laborers 11649, tax, feb, $3; d 

woteees labor 8087, ‘tax, may, $i. 50; ‘a f, ‘$i. 50; 


p, 50ce 

Federal labor 10917, tax, apr, $1.20; d f, $1.20.. 

Federal labor 8326, tax, may, 75c; a f, 7c 

Federal labor 10373, tax, m, a, 7c; d, ,, , 

Central trades and labor council, Durham, 
N C, sup 

Federal labor 11884, su 

Agricultural hes 
obrera agricola), sup 

Central trades and laborcouncil, Richmond, 
Va, tax, a, 8, o, n, d, 04, j, f, m,a 

Intl bro of electrical workers, sup .. 

Mineral water bottlers 11317, sup.. 

et labor 9849, tax, apr, $i. 10; a f, $1.10; 
su 

Federal labor 11782, tax, apr, $1.60; d f, $1.60; 
sup, 1 

Horse-uaii makers 9656, tax, ‘may, $3.25; d f, 
at 25; sup, $5./ 

N Y transfer com panies employes prot 11824, 
sup 

(Union de trabajadores agricolas) agricul- 
tural workers 11885. sup 


11883 (protectora 


. Lobster fishermen 11886, sup... 


Lobster fishermen 11887, sup 

Block pavers, cement walk, and curbsetters 
7434, tax, n, d, ’U4, j, f, m, a, $7.50; d f, $7.50.. 

Local 42, Washington press feeders and as- 
sistants, sup 

Cones: rosters and hel pers 10250, tax, m, a, 

7 

Boctuiecks prot 9196, tax, m, a, $1.80; df. $1.80 

Milkers prot 8861, tax, may, ‘$12. 50; @ f. $12.50, 

a prot 7592, tax, apr, $7.80; d f, 


NY ee somgenie employes prot om 
” tax, may, $1.25; d 1.25 

Asphalt pavers rae tax, may, 0c; d f, 50c... 

—— -nail makers 7180, tax, may, $6. 25; da f, 


Last makers 977i, ‘tax, To, a, “$7. 

Central labor, Matton, Ills, tax, Pe Oi.t 

Trades — labor council, Fond du tax we, 
tax, d, ’04, j, f... 

Trades soeneaal, “Andeison, “Ind, ‘tax, “d, 104, 


Central labor, Stamford, Conn, tax, f, m, a.. 
Federal labor 10829, tax, apr, $3.25; d f, $3. 55... 
Federal labor 10751, tax, apr, $1.20; d f, $1.20 
Paper box, bag, and novelty workers intl, 
Ba 
Natl bro of operative potters, tax, f, m, a, 


$1 85 
8 80 

60 
12 00 
4 82 
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The Leader 
for 125 Years 


1780 1905 


Walter Baker & Co,'s 
Chocolate 


It isa perfect food, highly 
nourishing, easily di- 
gested, fitted to repair 
wasted strength, pre- 
serve health and _pro- 





LOOK FOR THIS long life. 
sRapenax® A new and handsomely 
illustrated Recipe Book sent free. 


Walter Baker & Co.Ltd. 


Established 1780 DORCHESTER, MASS, 


45 Highest Aw:zrds 
in Europe and Americ= 








10. Carriageand wagon workers intl, tax, j, f,m 


mor a 10422, tax, Dietecnt $2.10; df 

2.10; 

Federal labor rs, “sup... 

Federal labor 11429, tax, m, ‘a, $1.15; d f, $4. 155 
sup, $3.50... - 

Labovers prot 10961, tax, a, ‘m, $1.20; d f, $1. 
sup, $3 

Sewer diggers 8662, tax, “apr, $3; ‘af, 8; sup, #2 

Federal labor 11270, sup 

— 42, American bro of cement workers, 


Gin net fishermen 7141, tax, f, m,$10; df, = 

Fibre pressmen 9331, tax, may, $17 75; 4 ‘ a7 

Straw hat operators 9591, tax, m, a, $i: d 

Plumbers diggers and sewer builders WB, 
tax, m, a, $1.45; d f, $1.45 

Asphalt biock and’ vitrified brick pavers 
7214, tax, f, m, a, $1.50; d f, aw 

Actors natl prot of A, tax, jf 

Icemens prot 10176, tax, apr, "900: “a f, 0c... 

Riggers an 10298, tax, apr, $1.50: d f, $1. 50... 

Riggers 11583, tax, may, 74c; d f, 75¢ 

Annealers prot, 8721, tax, may, 45c; 4 f, 45c 

Pa “vd bag workers 11757, tax, may, 90c; d f, 


d, 
Trades: and labor council, Kokomo, Ind, tax, 
. 8, 0, n, 
Central labor union, Marceline, Mo, tax, d, 


Jefferson co tradesand labor assembiy, Steu- 
— and vicinity, Ohio, tax, j, f, m, a, 


m, j 
Central trades and labor assembly, Syracuse, 
, tax. 
Central aS. union, South Bend, Ind, tax, 
, 04, j, f, m,a, m 








AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST 


LION BRAND 


Condensed Milk 


and 
Evaporated Cream. 


NOT A CHEAP milk and cream, but always 
safe and reliable for babies. 


Best for Family Use. 


Good To-day—To-morrow—All the Time. 











— J) 


—-— eee oe CUS 


Try a Can. 


ALWAYS THE SAME. 
Write for Booklet. 


SAVE THE LABELS. 


91 HUDSON ST., Dept. W. 





— j, f, m 
Federal labor 8533, tax, april — d f, $2.50 
Federal labor 8603. tax, f, m, $2; d f, $2... 
Federal labor 8770, tax, mey.S $1. 35% d f, 2. 35 
Federal labor 10746, tax, f, m, $6; d f, $6 
Federal labor 10802, tax, yn & $1.75; a f, $1.75 
(Union obrera rotectiva) la orers prot lisi7, 
tax, mar, $3.55; d f, $3.55; sup, $8.45 
Cloth spongers and refinishers 1354, tax, m, 
a, $1.20; d f,$1.20; sup, $5 
Granite polishers, quarrymen, and laborers 
10306, tax, may, $2.60; d f; $2.60; sup, $1 
“+ 9199, tax, oom, $2.50; d f, $2.50; 


p, 50c.. 
Federal labor. 11740, ‘tax, << 04, _ r% mm, 22. 40; 
d f, $2.40; sup, 20c 


2. American federation of musicians, tax, ‘may 


Bro’of painters, decorators, and paperhang- 
ers of A, tax, apr.. 

Marine flremens prot 8000, ‘tax, f, ‘m, a, $2.60 - 
d f, $2.¢ 

Artesian ‘we oi] drillers 10344, tax, “may, $i; a f 


m 
Fish dressers. pret 10095, tax, o, n, d, 04, j, f, 
$3.75; d f, $8.7. 
, apr, ni d f, $1.85. 


Hat trimme rs isos, 
Pavers and ram mers 7182, tax, j, f, m, $1.05; 
05 


1. 
Printers’ roller makers 10638, tax, apr, $1.45; 


Central labor council, <n. Wis, 
jan, 05, to and incl dec, nee 

Trades und labor nn gy Belleville, “Til, 
tax, dec, 04, to and incl nov, 

Trades and labor assem, Canton, = 
jan, ’05, to and incl dec, '05 

Trades and labor council, La ¢ rosse, WwW is, 
tax, j,f, m 

Labor council, Monterey and Pacitic Grov e, 
Gal, tax. j, f. m 

Trades counc il, seer and Menominee, 
Mich, tax, m, j, j, a. "04 

Central labor, "New Britsin, Conn, tax, j, f, 
m, a, m, j. 

Trades and labor council, Three Rivers, 
Mich, tax, july, 04, to and ‘incl mar, ’05.. 

Federal labor 8279. tax, m, a, $2.50; d f, $2.50. 

Federal labor 10919, tax, apr, $1. = by f, $1.25. 

Federal labor 11564, tax, f, m, $1; is 

Federal labor 11624, tax, apr, $1 ‘bse a f, $1.95. 

Suspender workers 11095, tax, 7 40c; d f, 
40c; sup, $5 ... iamumimeeaiii 

Federal labo 
$2.50; sup, 50c.. 

Laborers prot 9627, ‘tax, ey ‘m, “a, ‘$i. 50; a ft 
$1.60; sup 

Newsboys. prot 11566, sup 


oo mm wronocel 
S 8 sssss 


12. —— and aoher « qonmmn, Denver, Colo, tax, 


j, f, m, a, 
roterat labor 1147 0, tax, aug, 04, to and incl 
may, ’05, $5; d f, $5 


. Laborers prot 9528, tax, feb, 55c; d f, 


, 55c 

Senganenes® s and hetpers prot i0724, tax, j, f, 
m, a, $1.40; d 1.40. 

Millmens prot 10297, tax, may val 75; a f, 8. 75; 
sup, $l 


df, 
er dept workers 6356, tax, J, f, m, $3; d f, 


Nati ‘mill employ es ‘9987, ‘tax, may, 2:4 f # 
Cement burners 8767, tax, f, m, a, m, ou a 


$4 
Pavers and rammers 5611, tax, ™, 4 ja 
d f, $5; sup, $!... 
Federal labor 10279, tax, apr, $1.80; d f, $1.80 
Federal labor 11124, tax, may, $1.05; d f, $1.05 
Trades and labor council, Huntington, Ind, 
tax, j, f, m 
Central labor union, Nashua, N H, tax, d, 


"04, j, 
Trades and labor assem, Superior, Wis, tax, 


04, j, f, 
Central labor’ union, Westerly, R I, tax, d, 


+d, 
Centra! labor union, Hazleton, Pa, sup 
Intl stereotypers and electroty pers, tax, 


Intl ty pographical, tax, apr.. 

Amal leather workers of A, assmt.. 

Lime trimmers 118385, tax, may, $1.25; d f, 
$1.25; sup, ¢ 

Laborers prot 10191, tax, apr, $1 25; di f, $1.25; 


sup, $2.75 


15. ——— trades council, Marion, Ind, tax, j, 


Trades and jabor ‘council, ‘St Cloud, Minn, 
% j, f. 
€ entra) labor council, Alameda co, Cal, tax, 


04, j, 
( ventral labor council, St Joseph, Mo, tax, d, 
f, m, a, m 

Federal labor 9300, tax, a, s, o, n, d, 04, $1.75; 
d f, $1.75; assmt, 2ic 

Federal labor 114: 26, tax, mar, 65c; d f, 65c; 
assmt, 60c. 

Federal labor 10340, tax, a, m, j, $1.80; af, 


$1.80. 
Federal] labor 9644, tax, may, 35c; d f, 35c. 
Federal labor 11836, tax. apr, $2.50; d f, $2.50.. 
Federal labor 8584, tax, jan, $3.25; a f, $3.25. 
—— fishermen 11843, tax, may, $4. 10; d f, 


= * workers 8938, tax, m, ds 5A os 
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. Federal labor 9650, tax, may, $7; d 16. Federal labor 11812, tax, may, $1.25; d f, $1.25; 
Federal labor 7112, tax, j, 'm, a, = 9 si6 sup, $5 

f, $2.10 Stoneware potters 11598, tax, apr, 85c; d f, 85c 
Federal labor 8620, tax, may, $i. 60; “a f, ‘$1.60. 3 20 Sheet aspbait, tar, gravel, an slate roofers 
Federal labor 11449, tax, apr, $3.35; af, "$3.35. “~ 8523, tax, may, 35c; d f, 3 
Twine stringers 11632, tax, apr, 50c; d f, 50c... 00 Federal labor 8769, tax, apr, 

Alsea bay fishermen 11622 tax, a, m, $4; df, #4 Federal labor 11716, tax, apr, a0c; d f. 5vc 
Street workers and laborers 10282, tax, m, a, Federal labor 11662. tax, a, m, $2.10; d f, 2. 10 
$1.20; d f, $1.20... Federal labor 8563, tax, may, $1.95; ‘a f, $1.95.. 
Music engravers ‘11809, tax, apr, $1.60; d f, $1.60 Federal labor 1v¥56, tax, m, a, m, $1. 05; df, 

~ halt, asphalt block, ‘and wood pavers 
11811, tax, apr, $29.60; a f, $29.60 Federal labor 7591, tax, j, f, m, $3; a 2 eee 
Coal handlers 9022, tax, apr, $2.50; d f, $2.50 .. woe _o— 8930, tax, apr, $1. v5; d f "5.03: 
Wood, wire, and metal lathers intl, tax, a,m 
Intl ladies garment workers, tax, 0, n, d, ’04, Federal a 11333, tax, may, $2.35; d f, $2.35; 
sup, $1.7: 
te worikers 288 ‘tax, “may, 82; ‘a ¢ ®; 


Laborers prot 8663, tax, apr, $1; d f, $1 .. 
Federal labor 11773, tax, a, m, $8; 
Federal labor 11505, tax, d, 04, 


d f, $2 
Federal labor 10964. tax, apr, $2.50; d f, _.. 
Federal labor 9621, tax, may, 50c; 4 a 
Federal !abor 11722, tax, fm, $1.60, d f, 
Federal labor 11771, tax, april, $1.05; q 
Federal! labor 11831, tax, april, 2 50; d 


Soe BaS. cons 
S $88 85 


CRO rce Abo 


$9.30; d f, $9.30. 
Florists and gardeners 10726, tax, a, m, $2.50; 


d f, $2.50. 

Pipe layers 9744, tax, apr, 
Pipe cutters asso 11667, tax, ny $3; df, $5... 
Pipe cutters asso 11667, tax, apr, $5; d f, $5 
Federal labor 11643. tax, april, $1.35; Machine textile printers asso, tax, Mm, # 
Stone pavers 11358, tax, ‘april, 31. 60; d Table knife grinders natl of N A, tax, m, 
ee workers 6961, tax, april, ‘g.25 a a, m 

3 Twine stringers 8711, tax, apr, $1. ry d f, $1.50 
Paste makers 10567, tax, apr, $3; d f, $3. 
Laborers prot 10215, tax, May, tse: d f, 65¢ 
Laborers prot 86%, tax, may, 40c; af, We 
Laborers prot 9553, tux, may, $2.50; d f, $2.50. 
= state federation of labor, tax, f, 


ssuezs se 


wr 
va 
co 


16 50 
9 00 
2 50 
3 00 


Federal labor 7231, tax, may, $3 75; d $3.75. 
Federal labor 9659, tax, apr, 50c; d f, 5 

Federal labor 9868, tax, apr, 45c; d f, oe 
Federal labor 10337, tax, m, a, $1; d f, $1. 
Federal labor 10307; tax, f, m, a, m, $1 60; d f 


$1.40 
Federal labor 11006, tax, may, $3.75; 2 f, $3.75 
Federal labor 11459, tax, may, $1; d f, $1 
Federal labor 11834, tax, apr, $1. 65; df. $1.65. 
Labor council, San Francisco, Cal, sup.. 
Plate glass workers 11365, tax, apr, $1.5 

$1.50; assessment, 90c i 
Federal | med 10185, tax, may, $2.7 75; di f, $2.7. 75; 


Foasintion of labor, Sedalia, Mo, tax, m, j,j 
ey council, Appleton, Wis, tax, a f. m, 


om tore 
S ss 


to 


S8% S88 Ss 


to 


"04, j,f 
Fadersi labor 11478, tax, apr, $2.50; d f, $2.50; 
sup, 50c.. 
Quarry workers intl of N A,su 
Federal ier 10893, tax, mar, $1. 
sup, $1.25 
Assorters and ‘packers 8316, ‘sup... 
Federal labor 10185, sup 
Coffee, spice, and baking powder workers 
9605, sup : 
Boilermakers belpers 11801, tax, mar, 70c; Saw miii empioyes 10089, tax, may, 
d f, 70c; sup, $2.50; sup, $1. 
Federal jaber isis, sup Federal labor 11852, ame bs aml penn d f, 
Federal labor 8306, tax, m, "a, m, $12.55; sup, $15 .. 
$6.15; sup, $2.60... Laborers prot 11888, ‘su P.. 
Bakery and confectionery workers intl ‘of A, Trades and labor, New Kensington, Pa, sup 
Newsboys prot 11889, sup 
. Lobster fishermens 11890, sup 
Intl of steam engineers, tax. ma 
Central os Norfolk and ertemonth, ‘Vv a, 
tax, d, 04, j,f 
Central mt council, Salamanca, N . A denen 
j, f, m, accta 
Laborers prot 9512, tax, m, a, $3; d f, $3... 
Mineral and soda water bottlers 9275, tax, 


~ 
oo raw wo 
s 


- tom 
sé 


s 


up... 
Intl asso of fur workers of US and Can, sup 
Federal labor 11796, sup 
Federal labor 9710, tax, apr, $2; d f, $2... 
a labor 7520, tax, apr, $1.20; d f, $1. 20; 


S3ss 


ss 
Co 


up, 
Stone derrickmen riggers ‘and. ‘helpers 11435, 


on ROH 


3s 


Stone eee oe 7314, tax, f, m, a, $7.50; d f, $7.50 

oo andlers 7445, tax, m, a, m, $4.05; d f, 

Federal! labor 95:4, tax, may, 75c; d f, 75c...... 

Federal labor 9583. tax, f, m, a, $4 50; d f, $4.50.. 

Federal labor -_ tax, o, n, d, 04, j, f, m,a, 
45; ‘ee 


a 
i 
o 


Ds 
Newsboys prot 11839, tax, apr... 
Trades council, Cumberland Md ax, n, 


ode ft, 


so oO eb 
$8 8g 


§ 7 wee and E 
Stroudsburg, Pa, tax, j, f, 
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What Is Daus Tip- Top 
TO PROVE 


100 copies from Pen-written and 
50 Copies from Type-written original 
we are willing to send a complete “Duplicator” without deposit 


on 10 d 
Nom 


~ hy to get out of order, no washing, no press, no print- 
er’s ink. The product of 23 years’ experience in Duplicators. Price 
for complete apparatus, cap size (prints 8% in. by 13 in.), $7.50, 
subject to the trade discount of 33% per cent., or $5. oo net. 
THE FELIX S. O. DAUS DUPLICATOR CO. 
Daus Building, 111 John Street, New York 


that Daus’ “Tip-Top” Dupli- 
cator is the best,simplestand 
cheapest device for makin 











18. Federal labor 11813, tax, apr, $16.70: 4 f $16.70 


Boomers 9410, tax, may, $1.75; d f, $1. 

Cloth examiners and spongers 11680, tax, 
apr, $8.70; d f, $8.7u 

Decoraters, costumers, and badgemakers 
11595, tax, may, 45e; d f, 45¢ 

Egg inspectors 11254, tax, june, $7.50; d f, $7.50 

Hospital attendants and nurses 10903, tax, 
m, a, m, $1.05; d f, $1.05. 

Pavers prot 8895, tax, may, $1.50; d f, $1.50 

Stenographers, type writers, book keepers, 
and assistants 11773, tax, may, $3; d f, & 

Telephone employes 11268, lax, april, = 

ie 


ad 

Interlocking switeh and 1 signalmen | “11794, 
tax, april, 95e; d f, 95e.. eoveee 

Federal labor 11053, sup 

Suspender workers 11251, sup.. 

Federal labor 11871, sup........... * 

Federal labor 11741, sup ................. 

Suspender workers 11294, tax, may, $1.70; 
d f, $1.70; sup, $16 he 

Federal labor 11045, 

F maqueene = layers and cutters 
a, m, $4.50 sd f, $4.50: sup, $1 

Suspendermakers 9560, sup 

. Federal labor 8398, tax, f, na 30; d f, $1.30; 
asst, 40¢ 

Federal labor 10993, tax, may, 8 d & 60c 

Federal labor 10486, tax, may, $1.25; d f, $1.2: 

Federal labor 11882, tax, may, pA i df f, $1.50 

Federal labor 11423, tax, f, m, 

Federal labor 8152, tax, a, m, Ay 

Trades and labor council, YWancock, Mich, 
tax, J, f, 

remded council Chickasha, 1 T, tax, d, ’04, ri 
f, m, 
American society of ue engravers 9003, 
tax, apr, $3 10; d f, $3. 

Cooks aud waiters 10968, tax, may. 05.58; a 4 


Intl Duiiding employes of A, tax, 
( ‘emetery employes 10634, tax, may, %. 25: df, 


25. 

Gas workers 11633, tax, apr, 85c; d f, 85c... 

Gravel composite and waterproof roofers 
9893, tax, apr. $1.50; d 

Hospital nurses and employes i 10507, y Se 
may, $4.65; d f, $4.65 .. 

Federal labor L891, sup.. 

Trades and labor council, W. ‘Frankfort, ‘Til, 
sup 

Mineral water bottlers 11317, sup 

——s labor 11769, tax, may, 70c; df, 70¢; 


p, 0c 
int Shipwrights, emmemntanes and caulkers of A, 


up.. 
Federal labor 11519, sup. 
Federal labor 11849, sup . 
Machinists helpers 11892, sup 
. Federal labor 10964, refund of defense | fund.. 
Federal labor 10702, tax, f, m, a, $2.70; 


$2.70. 
Federal labor 1026), tax, Pt 45e: d f, 45c 
Agricultural workers 11694 tax, bal o, bal n, 
bal d, 04, bal j, bal f, $4; d f, $4 ... 
Federal labor 9133, tax. may. $2.50: a f. $2.5 
Federal labor 9646, tax, may, $2; d f, 
Federal labor 11366, tax, +4 $l: da i, $e 


Federal labor 11618, tax, a, 2.50; d f, $2.50. 


$33 40 
3 50 
17 40 


90 
15 00 
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. Federal labor 


. — selectors 11660, tax, 


20. Federal labor 11008, tax, m, a, m, $1.50; df, 
$1.00. 


United neckwear cutters asso 6939, tax om, 
04, $3.75; di f, $3.75 

Spring fitters 11810, tax, may, 5; da f, $ 

Straw hat operators 9655, tax, =a vi m, $l. 25 


d f, $1.25. 
Milk bottiers 9689, tax, apr, 45c; d f, 45c 
Suspender workers 9480, tax, j f, m, accta, 
$1.20; d f, $1.20 
Federal labor 8243, tax, mar, $2; d f, $2; sup, 


50c 
Federal labor 1(824, tax, apr, $1; d f, $1; sup, 


20c 

Federal labor 11866, tax, “may, $3.05; d f, $3.05; 
sup, $5. 

oat labor, Saginaw, Mich, tax, d, ’04, j, 
f, m, a, m 

Gold pen makers 8030, tax, d, ’04, j, f, m, a, 
m, $24; d f, $24; asst, $2.40....................... 

Central labor council, Chicopee, Mass, 

Union presectecn de trabajadores, laborers 


prot 11898, su ommees 
. tax, f, m, a, $3: df. $8 
Federal labor 10722, tax, feb, 50c; df, 0c 
Federal labor 9435, tax, may, $l. 35; df, $1. 35... 
Federal labor 11445, tax, a, m, 80c; d f, 80¢ 
Federal labor 6854, tax, apr, $1. 60; a f, ct 60.. 
Federal labor 10677, tax, apr, 85; d f, 35¢ 
we labor 11602, tax, f, m, a, $2.25; d f, 
2.25 
Brewery laborers 10877, tax, “may, $1; a f. $i. 
Hospital aie asso io76s, tax, a, m, 
$2.10; d f, 
Boot blacks 5 prot 10175, tax, m, a, m, $6.70; 


Gas workers 10678, tax, apr, $4. 25: d f, $4. 25. 
Gas workers 9840, tax, "feb, $14.75; d f, $14.7 
Cloth and stock workers it 181, tan may, 8: 
df, $1.. 
Poultry and ‘game “dressers a 
10055, tax, j. f. m, $5.55; di f, $5.55... : 
Iron cbippers 7573, tax, m. a. $7.50; d f, $7.5". 
Trades council, ‘Albion. Mich, .ax, j, f, m..... 
Trades = labor council, Lansing, Mich, 
tax, j, a, 8, "04 
= eee union, Wilmington, Dei, tax, 


Federated 1 ‘trades council, Green Bay, wen 

tax 

Hotel and yestnusant ccageep es intl alliance, 
etc, tax, apr.. 

Labor council, Cadillac, Mich, st up 

Federated trades council, Milwaukee, Ww is, 
sup..... 

Factory truckers and stock movers | 744, 
tax, may, $2.05; d f, $2.05; oS. 

Fishermens prot 10637, tax, f, m, a, $9 sdf, $9; 
sup, $4.35 .. 

Federal labor 11884, sup... 

Undertakers 9049, sup 

Locomotive hostlers and a 11894, sup.. 

, 04, j, $1.45; d f, 


$1. 
Agricultural workers 11695, tax, ‘d, 04, ij. ®. 50; 
d f. $2.50. 


‘Trades and labor assem, Davenport, Iowa, 
tax, a, m, j .... 

Laborers prot 11752, tax, m, a, $4.10; d f, $4.10 

Federal labor 11139, tax, may, $1.25; d f, $1.25 
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23. Federal labor 8217, tax, may, $1.50; d f, $1.50. $300 25. Federal labor 11460, tax, may, 40; d f, 40¢ 


Aluminum workers 5261, tax, may, $12.50; 
a f $12.50 
Stablemens 10360, tax, a, m, $3.50; d f, gnae... 
Pipe caulkers and tappers 7348, tax 
12; a f, $12 
Soap, soda, bre candie workers 10385, tax, 
r, $3.50; d f, $8. 
Soc a and San — bottlers 10333, me, 
may, $1.75; d f, $1.7. 
Stone pavers 7602, tax. m, i, $5 ; df, $5... 
OT, firemens prot asso iiisi, tax! may, $15; 


b5.. 

Laborers prot Tis72: ‘sup... 

Protectora de braceros, laborers. prot. 11748, 
tax, m, a, m, $2.45; d f, $2.85; sup, 50c 

Newsboys prot 11895, sup 

Union de trabajadores agricolas (agricultu- 
ral workers) 11896, sup 

Federal labor 10847, sup... 

Federal! labor 806, sup.... 

Union de trabajadores agricolas (a ricultu- 
ral workers) 11897, sup.. 

Union de tra bajadores agricolas (agricultu- 
ral workers) 1188, 

Mineral water bottlers. 1829, 8 

ee labor 11526, tax, j, f, $1. To: d f, $1.10; 

up, : 
5 = machinery and derrick riggers 10315, 
» May, $2.70; d f, $2.70 

Federal labor 8720, tax, apr, $1.60; d £.$1.60. 

ix tenn and graders 9025, tax, a, m, $10; 

Metermakers p prot 11250, tax, apr, $6.25; d f, 





Central labor union, “Berwick, “Pa, ‘tax, i. t m 

Central 1 md union, Portsmouth, Va, tax, 

Trades ne! labor assemb, La Grande, Ureg, 
tax 

Trades and | labor assem, Oelwein, Ia, tax, 
1%) 


d, 4, j.f 

Metal polishers, ‘buffers, platers, brass mo'd- 
ers, etc, tax, mM, a 

Horse-nail makers pand b 6170, tax, a, m, 
$13.05; d f, $13.05, 

Laborers prot 8079, tax, m, a, $8. 85; d f, $8. 

Federal labor 11345, tax, apr, "$1 50; *d f, "$l. 50... 

Federal labor 11386, tax, apr, $1.30; d f, $1.30... 

Federal labor L270, tax, may, $2.50; d t, $2.50 

Federal labor 11654, tax, apr, $1; d f, $ 

House movers 10720, tax, may, 7! Lan 

Hat fur — and mixers 11367, tax, a, m, 
Jj, $1.50; d f, $1.50 .. 

Bootblacks prot 11110, ‘tax, o, ‘h, 7, 704, Pe m, 
a, m, $2.80; a f, $2.80 

Lobster fishermen 11899, on. 

Intl bro of teamsters, tax, m: ay 

ee” powder and high explosive workers 
oO up 

Federal labor 11850, tax, m, acct ds - f, 
$12; sup, $1... wonmninens 

Trades assem, “Daiias, Texas, ‘sup. 

Federal labor 8203, tax, f, m, a, $4. 50; ‘a = 
$4. 50; sup, $l... 

Carpet layers local ‘upholsterers intl, ‘sup .. 

Granite pavers 7134, tax, a, m, j, $2.25; d f, 
$2.25; su - 

25." Street an ‘sewer “excavators, 7543, tax, may, 


— 'sawyers and bunchers 9699, tax, a, 
4.10; d f, $4. 


10 .. 
Machine ‘helpers 10179, tax, f, ‘nm, a, m, $1. 66; 
d f, $1.60... 
Fibre sanders 7296, ‘tax, r Fi. 40; df, $1.40.. 
uarry workers intl ot N A, tax, m, &a.. 
iggers prot 10298, tax, may, $1.50; d f, $1.50. 


moons 
$333 


g 


Federal labor M65], tax, may, $17. 5s “6 $17.50 
Federal labor #371, ‘tax, m, a, 7c: a't. 70c. 
Federal labor 8786, tax, a, m, $1.54 ; 4 f, $1.50.. 
Laborers prot. 10191, tax, may, $1. 25; a f, $1.25 
Laborers and excavators 11679, tax, ae 
$3.50; d f, $5.5”.... 
Laborers prot 9549, ‘tax, “apr, “$i. RO: a t, ‘$1.80. 
Laborers prot 10295, tax, may, $6. 20: d f, $6.20 
Amal society of carpenters and joiners, bal 
asst 
Trades council, Marion, “IL, tax, a, m, j 
Labor council, Ironton, Ohio, tax, d, ’v4, j, f 
Horse-nail workers 10582, tax, apr, $1.40; d f, 


Central labor — , aeeEOe, Mass, tax, 
jf, $2.50; su 
Feacral labor lind, ‘ton, apr, Cc; d f, 50c; 


"0d. j,f 
Federal iabor 11900, sup.. 
— water bottlers 11829, “tax, apr, 50c; 


df, 
Federal labor 6998, tax, may, $1.25: d f, $1.25. 
Federal labor 966, tax.j, f, m, $2.85; d 
es workers 10582, tax, may, $1. 
Federal! labor 10639, tax, may, $2.90; d Mg 
—— makers 10550, tax, june, $1.50 
1 
Gas workers 1(036, tax, f, m, wy i, f, $7.50... 
Federal labor 9465. tax. apr, $1: tar et 
Federal! labor 11/35, tax, mar, it _ 
Central labor union, Findlay, Date, tax, s, 
04, to and incl aug, 05 
Cigarmakers inti of A, tax, j. acct f 
Trades and labor council, Du Bois, Pa, tax, 
f, acct m, $1.25; su 
Intl shipwrights, jo ners, and caulkers of A; 


Pipe canihera and repairers 11465, tax, may, 
$2.10; d f, $2.10; sup, $1. 

Trades and labor council, ‘Lima, Ohio, sup.. 

Trades assem, Ballston Spa, N’ ¥, a2, j. f, 
m, $2.50; sup, 50¢e 

Assorters and packers 8316, sup... 


. Isinglass and giue workers 11799, “tax, apr, 


85c; @ f, 35c. 
Icemens prot. asso 10019, ‘tax, ‘m, “A, m, 3 ‘$6; 


d f, $6 
Wax and Plaster model makers 11438, tax, 
may, $ 
Asphalt pavers ls 1513, tax, mar, $3; d f, $8 
Sugar workers 11155, tax, apr, $2.10; d t, $2.10 
Amal wood workers intl of A, acct asst 
Federal labor 8621, tax, m, a, m, $3.60; d f, 
$3.69; sup, 
A J Ponsant, Waterville. Me, sup 
rece peenmnens 11881, tax, june, $1. 20; 


glen labor 7241, ‘sup .. 

Federal labor 11841. sup.. 

Central trades and labor council, Coshocton, 
Ohio, tax, j, f, m 

Central labor council, San Bernardino, Cal, 
tax, d, 

ae eh labor’ union, ‘Leominster, oom, tax, 


m, 
Central. labor union, Manitowoc, Wis, ‘tax, 
jan to and incl d, 
Central wet union, Biiighainioa, N 2 ‘tax, 
? m, a . ™, 


up, 85¢ 
29. Central labor nome, Franklin Falls, N H, 


tax, f, m, a, m,j... 
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ATENT + Valuable and Salable Patents Promptly Secured. Advice as to Patent- 
yp ability and Commercial Value Free. Write for Inventor’s Hand Book. 
SHEPHERD @ PARHER, Patent Lawyers 


“During the past ten years Mr. Shepherd, of Shepherd & Mr. Parker, on November 1, 1903, resigned his posi- 
Parker, has obtained for us a great many important’ tion as an examiner in the U. S. Patent Office to enter 
patents. We have no hesitation in heartily recommend- this firm. 


ing him to anyone having need of the services of a pat- ding, Washingto 
ent attorney.” HALLwoop Casu ReaisTter Co. Address, 196 Dietz Buil Ww n, D.C. 














29. ee council, Pittsburg, Kans, tax, d, Be, Ge CR eccesecnccenen- ccctineserinsnencnevsvntiersamene 
"04, a 


$2 50 

2 50 

2 50 
Newspaper and mail deliverers 9463, tax, 


mar, $45; d f. $45 90 00 
Assorters and packers 8316, tax, may, $5.50; 


d f, $5.50.. 11 00 
Horse-nail makers 10933, ‘tax, $4.15: d 7 ‘$4.15. 8 30 
Agricultural workers 11853, tax, may, $1.20; 

d f, $1.20; sup, 50c 
Bas? ball 'makers 10929, ‘tax, may, 90c; d f, 


Tin, steel, iron, and granite ware workers 
0943, tax, may, $4.50; d f, $4.50. 

omeaaed agents and solicitors 8613, tax, 
m, a, $3; d f, 

Minnesota state fed of labor, tax, nov, ’04, to 
IG TE oiicounsncsnrcedaceeneromnspennigenoenbanann 

Laborers prot 11880, tax, june, $2; d f, $2; sup, 
l 


Federal labor 9925, tax, may, ae, | f, 75¢ 
federal labor 11760, tax, apr, $5; f, $5 
Federal labor 11651, tax, j, f, m, rs $3.60; d f, 


$8.60 
Federal labor 11491, tax, m, a, $1. 35; d f, $1.35 
Federal labor 7426, tax, im, a, 0c; df, 80c. 
Federal labor 11658, tad, may, $l. ‘40; a f, $1.40 
Tiemakers 11239,s 
— labor 11876, a june, $5.30; d f, $5 30; 


up, $8.50 

Federal labor 11741, tax, feb, $1.25; d f, $1.25; 
sup, $6.25 

Federal labor 8367, sup. 

Federal labor 9566, sup. 

Central labor, Tiffin, Ohio, sup 

Union de trabajadores agricolas, agricul- 
tural workers 11901, sup 

Union de braceros agricolas, agricultural 
laborers 11902, sup 

. Sewer and tunnel workers 7319, ‘tax, apr, 
$7.50; d f, $7.50. 

Needlemakers 11483, tax, mar, $1.10; d f, $1.10 

Onis: meen prot 11381, tax, may, $5.75; 

Plbg steam fitting oop c's house workers 
10210, tax, f, m, a, m 

Cement workers 11082, tax, 1 $2.25; 


tera Se 
S2s38 ss 


~ 
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= 
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Badge and lodge paraphernalia makers 
9136, tax, may, 6°c; d f, 
Federal labor 10834, tax, may. “$1. 06; Sy f. $1.05 
Federal labor 1/861, tax, may, $2: d f, $2........ 
Federal labor 8971. tax, may, $2.50;d "f. $2.50.. 
Federal labor 11165, tax, may. $l; af. $i 
Federal labor 9993, tax, may, $4.25: df. $1. 
Federal labor 11823, tax,|may, $2.85; d i." ‘wen : 
Federal labor #736, tax, a, m, 70c; d f, 7’c. 
Federal labor 11661, tax, a, m. j, $3; df A 
Federal labor 8962, ‘tax. m, a, $3.90; d f, $8.06. 
Central labor, Philadeiphia, Pa, tax, if, > 


O Sharet labor, Lynn, Mass, tax, f, m 

Trades and labor council, Waukegan, Ill, 
tax,j, f, m, a, m,j 

Trades’ one labor congress, Atchison, Kan, 
tax. a, m, j 

Trades. ‘and labor assembly, Jacksonville, 
Ill, tax, f, m,a 

Central labor, Duquoin, III, tax, f, 

Central trades mr? 2 NUE tax, 
bal, d, 04, j, f,m, 

Intl bro of stationary: ‘iremen, tax, mar. 

Cigarmakers intl of A, tax. bal, fe 

Chas Dietrick, Brooklyn, N Y, sup... 

Federal labor 10185, sup 

Laborers prot 8668, sup 

Federal labor 8083, tax, apr, $3; d f, $3; sup, 
$1.25: asst, $1.80. 
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Premium on bonds 
Subscriptions Am FED................ 
Advertisements AM FED 


$100,055 58 


EXPENSES. 


. Month’s rent in advance, G G Seibold, secy.. 


Organizing capenoe, 3 Thomas R Farren 


. Stamps, 2,000 2-c, $40; 200 3-c, $6; 200 4-c, $8; 200 


5-c, $10; 100 6-c, $6; 100 8&-c, $8; 200 1€-c, $20; 100 
special delivery, $10; P oO dept 
Printing: 1,000 typewritten letters, Gompers 
to organizers, $6; 1,000 typewritten letters, 
4 PR central bodies, $24; 5,000 peaeraee, 
$12.50; 1,100 voting bianks, padded, 11 
forms, $5. 50; 15,000 envelopes, printing, $15; 
500 statement of organizers, $2.75; 15,000 
why, $31.0; 1,500 typewritten etters, Gom- 
rs to organizers, $10.50; 5,000 interna- 
tional state and central bodies, 24 og $72; 
175 special notices, $2.25; 80,000" why, $168; 
3,000 half letter ty pewritten chesta, $11.25: 
1 7000 letter heads, executive council, $3.50; 
3,000 typewritten letters, 2 pp, Morrison to 
centrals, $18; 300 postal cards, printed 2 
sides, $5.50; 400 paid organizers’ lists, $7.50; 
400 typewritten Netter circulars, $8; 3,000 in- 
ternational, state, and central bodies, 24 
Pp. $48; 125 type written letters. 2 pp, $7.50; 
ty peurthen letters, 2 pp, Morrison to 
centrals, $12; corrections, list of organiza- 
tions, 12 hours $9; 5.000 ‘Spanish m ph- 
lets, 32 pp and cover, $160; 2,000 instruc- 
tions to organizers, 66 pp and 8, $245; 
The Trades Unionist. oe a 
Organizing expenses, E E Bankson. 


. Organizing expenses, Irvin F Rose.. 


Translating, Bernard H Lane... 

—— service, Caengenas and Potomac 
co 

Ice, American ice co.. 

Recovering 2 awnings, ‘Lansburgh & "Bro 

Woops or Am Fep, Nati Press Intel co.. 

5,000 4-p folders, C F Sudwarth.. sashlailitioias 

2 rolls tape, Elliott co 

Telegrams, telegraph cv 

5,000 2-c stamps, p o de 

Com mission on advts, om Mor! 


. New shelves and carpentering work, 


Heisley 

Organizing expenses, Santiago Igiesias 

Cuts for AM FED, Maurice Joyce eng co 

Papering and painting room, Wm Martin 
TiN stun cobitiatiiceronenenimnineasianmiamicaunpiaeniiouen 

Printing 1,000 copies history and aims A Fof 
L, Globe Printing co.. 

6rms No 4 letter paper, $3. 60; Tdoz ribbons, 
$5; 100 sheets carbon, $2.75; caning 2 chairs, 
$2.50; 1 gross No 0 note books, $5 ; Smith 
osbremier typewriter 1 scissemnianisntinieniiatiatindaaiaituas 

No 6 port 744 x 104% envelopes for AM 
= and printing same, Robert Gair co 

Telegrams, Postal telegra “ cable co 

Magazines, W F Ashley, 

Strike benefits for week ending may 8, '05, 
optical workers 11381, Herman Robinson 
and Wm M Schaefer, secy...... 

Organizing expenses, AG Heer, $15; “AE 
Ireland, $100 


. Expenses, trip to Chicago ‘and return, “John 


B Lennon.. pene 
Organizing expenses, Thos F Tracy. 
Seal and stamps, J Baumgarten & Sons....... 


. 1 No. 5 typewriter with tabulator, 1 No. 2 


typewriter, Smith premier typewriter co.. 

Organizing =o, Thos R Vareea, vases 90; 
E Eichhorn, $4.75. 

Premiums on bonds, National surety. Co. 


. Contribution to Am Fep, Hugh McGregor.. 


$175 00 
26 90 
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10. Organizing expenses, Geo H Jones, $30; John 
A Fleet, $100; Cornelius Ford, $13.05; C W 
Woodman, $47.60; Thos H Flynn, $100 

20 copies ‘‘ Stick to the Union, Jack,” Jas R 
Feeney 

. Organizing expenses, Richd Braunschweig, 

100; E T Flood, $100; M G Hamilton, $10; 
Jas Leonard, $100; Stuart Reid, $150; Her- 
man Robinson,$100; Wm SSmith, $100; P H 
Strawhun, $100; Jacob Tazelaar, $100; Wm 
ETerry, $100; Cal W yatt, $100; H L Eichel- 
berger, $100; Hugh Frayne, $100; P D Drain, 
$11.60; J R Langston, $% 

Legal services, Ralston & Siddons....... 

. lset state guides, $1.25; 20 legal blank guides, 

25c; Library bureau 

Printing, 5,000 letter heads, $15; 4.400 enve- 
lopes, $25.10; 5.000 return for certificate of 
affiliation, $20.50; 3,000 envelopes, $28; 10,000 
letter heads, $30; 5,000 envelopes, 3 styles, 
$41; 5 000 envelopes, $15; Law Reporter co.. 

Printing 500 bulletins for may Am FED, Law 
Reporter co 

Organizing expenses, J D Pierce.. 

Organizing expenses, E A Perkins 

Strike benefits for week ending may 15, to 
optical workers 11381, Herman Robinson 
and Ira R Cohen 


_ 
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FINANCIAL STATEMENT 


29. Russell, $68; L A Gaver, $68; F L Faber, oe 


J Gallaner, $58.67; G D Witter, 360; 
weeks), J y Sherier, $52 50; M Sinclair, 
TYPEWRITERs: I M Kodier, $51.22; AS Bos- 
well, $52. E Valesh, $100. CLERKS: DJ Niel- 
sen, $49.62; BS Thomas, $40; D F Manning. 
$68; L A Sterne, $54; J C Alexander, $40; J T 
Swan, $86; L Black, $36; M C Hatch, $86..... 

EXTRA CLERKS: GA Boswell it week ), $8.2. 
F MacCallen (1 week), $8; N Taylor (3h, 
weeks), $31.50; B M Holtzman (44 week), 
$4; L M Baldwin 64 ee 

One month’s salary, Samuel Gompers, pres. 

One month’s salary, Frank Morrison 

Soap, 25c; drayage, 50c; hauling, 25c; ribbon, 
lie; postage due, 75c; newspapers and 
a a 68¢c; express, $5.55; car tickets, 

J 
Hauling Am FED, J W Lowe 
Stamps received and used, Frank Morrison, 


secy 

Postage on Am FED, P O dep 

Expenses trip to P hiladelphi 
RTE 

Cleaning rooms, R C Walton.. 

31. 379 due cards returned by federal labor 

union 10076, Chas F Heiland 

Organizing expenses, T R Farren 

Printing 200 200-page ledgers, the Globe 


Cleaning windows and eee natl window 
and office cleaning co.. . 
Express, U 8 Express co. 
. 6p otos. J A Haack 
Organizing expense 
itzpatrick, $9 
. Towel service, Fowler mfg 
Organizing expenses, J D Pierce, $100; Thos 
R Farren, $27.40 
a Organizing’ expenses, C has H Gram, $100; A 
E Ireland, $35.98; C O Young, $100... 
2 sets of vertical guides, Yauman & ‘Erbe 
Pei cntintnlivesninens ‘Sintesauticciicsietteniiniainiainenenss 
Organizing expenses, CO Young, $50; C W 
Wood man, $12 
. 4 door springs, Jas Turner 
Organizing expenses, Jas C Cooper... 
. Organizing expenses, Wm E Eagan.. 
Telegrams, Telegraph co 
1,000 stencils, 2 rolls tape, Elliott co... 
l set guides, Yauman & Erbe mfg co 
. ay cok 2c stamps, $20; 2,100 le stamps, $21; 


printing co. 


row 
238 8 


RECAPITULATION. 


Balance on hand May 1, 1905... 
Receipts for month of May. 


= 
a 
3 


109,055 58 
12,420 06 


BS 4 
#282 


Balance on hand June 1, 1905....................ces00 _%, 635 52 


General fund “5,739 09 
Ne Ms ccciniie-renniinisinnsistnaimneniand eeishenianialiadiaits 90, 896 43 


eo 
BS & 


= 
~ wo- 


FRANK MORRISON, 
Secretary, A. F. of L. 
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Legal services, Ralston & Siddons 
ne ay AM FED, Law Reporter 
. Strike benefits for week ending may 22, to 
optical workers 11381, Herman Robinson 


5.000 le stamps, P O dep 
a anizin szpences, } a Riley, $6 50; P D 
rain, 
22,889 A. at and printing same for AM 
FED, Robt Gair co.. vies 
Organizing expenses, Santiago ‘Igiesias.. : 
. Expenses trip of stenographer to Chicago 
and return, J T Sberier. 
Organizing expenses, R Braunschweig, $100; 
Evans, $50; J A Flett, $100; E T Flood, 
$100; C H Gram, $100; M G Hamilton, $100; 
J Leonard, $50; S Reid, $100; H Robinson, 
$100; J Sexton, $50; W 7 Smith, $100; P H 
Strawhun, $100; i Tazelaar, $100; WE 
Terry. $100; C Wyatt, $100; co Young, $50; 
HL Eichelberger, se H Frayne, a 
R Farren, $28.60; T H Flynn, $150; 


5,000 1-c stamps, P O dept 


yUNTER 
Strike benefits for week ending feb 20, to 


ong prot 8721, J D Pierce and D Con- TRADE! MARK 


3 
- 


TWO LINKS 


= 
ae 


that connect the phe- 
nomenal success of 


SS 
Sz 


3 


Hunter 
Baltimore 


Rye 


Putting in drop light and repairing tele- with its precedence, prefer- 
phone, Jno C Rau ence and praise are its 
Organizing expenses, M Goldsmith E 
Organizing expenses, G H Jones, $39.19; BALTIMORE RY 
Frank McCarthy, $6.90 TTLEO BY 
. Strike benefits for week ending may 29, to WM LANAHAN&SON 
optical workers 11381, H Robinson and I BALTIMORE Uniform Quality 
Cohen, secy 
Organizing exp expenses, A penned boned CW : and Universal 
foodman, $33. “ Satisfaction 
Telegrams, Teleg raph oc co. ; 
5,000 i-c stamps, P 
29 4 weeks salary— Soonxasrans: J W Lowe, 
Uh penta Tela wos RL Sold at all first-class cafes and by jobbers. 
Guard, $84; N L Baines, $60; L Mcallen, WM. LANAHAN & SON, Baltimore, Md. 
$60; D L Bradley, $60; A L McCoy, $60; A G 























's the Only Union Label Belt Factory in Chicago. 
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RHEUMATISM 


CURED 
a APPROVAL 


ceessful 
Thatthe. Makers are Willin~ to! 
Waitifor their Pa~ Until - 
__ ithe Work is Don 


SEND.YOUR NAME TOD 

We want to send—free to try—to every rheumatic 
sufferer in the land, a pair of Magic Foot Drafts, 
the great Michigan external cure for rheumatism of 
every kind no matter where located or how severe. 
Send us your name today. The Drafts will come pre- 
paid by return mail. If you are satisfied with the relief 
they bring you, then you can send us One Dollar. If 
not, they cost you nothing. This is the only way we 
sell the Drafts. Nobody pays until satisfied, and you 
can see that we couldn’t afford to make such an offer 
if the Drafts didn’ t cure, and cure to stay cured. 

4 The Drafts are worn as 
saianes illustrated, and cure by ab- 
NW yyy sorbing acid im purities 
Ay, Sale from the blood through 

the pores of the tender foot 
soles, and also acting on the important nerve centers 
there. We will gladly show any one who calls the 
thousands of testimonial letters we have received 
from cured chronic cases in all parts of the world. 
Our free booklet (in colots) on Rheumatism contains 
a number of these testimonials, with photographs. 
Write today to the Magic Foot Draft Co., 536A, Oliver 
Bldg., Jackson, Mich., for a trial pair of Drafts on 
approval and our free book Doit now. 


J. W. YORK & SONS, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Band Instruments 


GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 








Lansing Foundry Company, 
MANUPACTURERS OF 
GRAY IRON CASTINGS 
Wood and Metal Patterns. 
LANSING, MICH. 





WHEN LOOKING FOR 
UNION MADE GOODS with Union Labels 


FOR LABOR DAY 
WEAR 


See that a Union Label Belt is part of your uniform. 


Factory No. 39. 


THE CHICAGO CHATELAINE BAG CO. 
63 East Washington Street, 








’ 


SIPE’S i, OIL 








FOR 


Painting, Staining and Graining 
is Superior to Linseed Oil and Dryers. 


For Durability and Finish 
is Unequalled. 


For further information, address 


JAMES B.SIPE &CoO. 


400 Federal Street, 
ALLEGHENY, PA. 














Interlocking Rubber Tiling 






Is noiseless, non-slippery, waterproof, and 
thoroughly sanitary, more durable than stone 
or earthen tiles, elegant in appearance, manu- 
facturedin a carefully selected variety of colors. 
Endorsed by the best architects and engineers. 
A perfect floor for business offices, banking 
rooms, court rooms, vestibules, halls, billiard 
rooms, smoking rooms, cafes, libraries, 
churches, hospitals, hotels, bath rooms, 
kitchens, etc. 

Samples, estimates, and special designs fur- 
nished upon application. 


Beware of infringers. Patented. 
Manufactured solely by 


NEW YORK BELTING & PACKING Co., Ltd., 
91 and 93 Chambers St., New York. 
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LINEN COLLARS 
and CUFFS 


ARE STAMPED 


“Warranted Linen” 
ARE YOURS? 














UNITED CLOTH HAT AND 
CAP MAKERS 


OF NORTH AMERICA. 


MAIN OFFICE, 66-68 EAST FOURTH STREET, 
NEW YORK CITY. 


The only genuine Label indorsed by American 
Federation of Labor and Organized 


Labor in general. 








ALEWIN& SON 


MANUFACTURERS 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


RETURN TO DEALER cx your DEALER FOR 

Ip SEAMS RIP OR MARKET BRAND 

BUTTONS COME OFF 9 MARKE ; 
“JUST AS GOOD 


¥ 


Your Label—Advertise it. Our 
Advertising Novelties 
Will Do It. 


You wish to make your label familiar to the public, 
and to popularize the principles you stand for. 

You can do this effectively and chea ly by the judicious 
use of our Celluloidand Metal Advertising Novelties. 

Many progressive labor organizations throughou( the 
country are successfully carrying out this plan. Try it 
yourselves. It pays. 


BADGES—BANNERS— BUTTONS 


For All Purposes. 


All our goods are Union-Made. Samples and full infor- 
mation sent free upon request. 


THE WHITEHEAD 2 HOAG CO., 
Newark, N. J. 














veves 





vere 


When purchasing your Underwear for Man 
Woman, or Child, do not fail to ask for the 


Norfolk and New Brunswici 
Hosiery Co.'s 
CELEBRATED GOODS 


For sale by all first-class dealers 





Factories, New Brunswick, N. ) : 
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STARUNION OVERALL 


Yow 


Lee 
H. R. Stoepel, Maker, Detroit, Mich. 


Send for circulars if not on sale in your city. 





STARUNION 











MEN’S WEAR 


Fall and Winter Weights 


THIS GIRCULAR TRADE MARK 





at 


TRADE MARK. / 


A. H. @ C. B. ALLING — 


DERBY, CONN. MUST be stamped on inside of every 


“@ | 4 
RAIN COAT 


RAIN WILL NEITHER WET NOR SPOT THEM. 


Wool and Worsted Underwear 


Half Hose in Mixes, Colors, and Fancies 





























| When in Line on Labor Day : S mi BUY 


| be sure to have this stamp on inside of if 
your Leather Belts. an TANS 
| Makers ks VS 


"wo Nedh Poh shee srfous mo. || i AD) Tya@atliy 
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ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


Do not replace your worn carpet with a new one. The new one will harbor dust and germs 
and will wear out just the same as the old one did. Our Parquetry, or Hardwood Floors, are beautiful, 
clean, Sanitary, and will last as long as your house. 


WOoOOD-MOSAIC FLOORING CoO., 


Free Catalogue No. 15. 


NEW ALBANY, IND. 











CURES ALL 


HEADACHES -10' 


Rubber Covered 
WIRES AND CABLES 


FOR EVERY SERVICE. 


For Underground, Aerial, and Submarine 
use, “Safety” wires and cables have 
the endorsement of some of the largest 
users in the United States.  - ° 





THE SAFETY INSULATED 
WIRE AND CABLE COMPANY 


114-116 Liberty St., New York. 








BERRY BROTHERS 


LIMITED 


Manufacturers of every grade of 


Varnish and Japan 
FOR EVERY USE KNOWN. 


St. Louis 
San Francisco 


New York 
Boston 


Philadelphia 
Baltimore 


Chicago 
Cincinnati 


FACTORY AND MAIN OFFICE, DETROIT 


Canadian Factory, Walkerville, Ont. 














Boston 
Artificial Leather Co. 


Sole Manufacturers of 


MOROCCOLINE 


Trade Mark. 


12 East 18th St., NEW YORK. 





— -Ryoche 
BROS 
WEST VIRGINIA. \ 


STDS DS Tae 1m beeiie tor Bt fir [ve es fez || 


2 DPT | 


4 
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Ask a man witha 
soft, smooth face 


yw RRANT 4 Yo 
othe fa => 


what soap he mages 


cial prices and description. 
uses. He will 








always say: 
‘Williams’ 
Shaving Soap.” 


Williams’ Shaving Sticks and Tablets 
sold everywhere. Free trial sample for 
2-cent stamp to pay postage. Write for 
booklet, «* How to Shave.’’ 

The J. B. Williams Co., 
Glastonbury, Conn. 


Bernheimer @ Schwartz 
¢ Pilsener Brewing Co. 

















4 c 
77079 


‘Lior 


STW 


Fp 22 O2IY FOL 


OLS 


GLOBE TOBACCO CO. 
Brewers of DETROIT. MICH. 


Pilsener, Export Pilsener and 
Wurzburger Beers, Ales SS 
and Porter The first brand of Union 
\27TH TO 129TH STREET AND Tobacco ever produced 
AMSTERDAM AVENUE,NEW YORK | save LABEL FRONTS FOR PREMIUMS 
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AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR, 


WARNING TO ADVERTISERS! 
SS 


Protect yourselves from being defrauced. 


READ THE FOLLOWING 


Report of the Executive Council and action of the Convention of the 


AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR, 


At Scranton, Pa., on December [4, I90l, 


in reference to 
DECEPTIVE, PUBLICATIONS. 


A number of souvenir books have been published in which the name of the American Federation 
of Labor has been used without authority or sanction of any kind from either the American Federation 
of Labor or its officers. The good name of our movement is thereby impaired, the interests of our 
fellow-workers injured, and fair-minded business men imposed upon and deceived. During the year we 
have endeavored to impress upon all that the only publication in which advertisements are received is 
our official monthly magazine, the AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST ; and we havealso endeavored to influence 
a more straightforward course by those who have transgressed in the direction indicated. In this 
particular we have not been as successful as we should be pleased to be enabled to report to you. How- 
ever, we are more concerned with the future than the past; and in order to be helpful in eliminating 
this cause of grievous complaint, we make the following recommendations : 

First —That we shall insist that no body of organized labor, nor shall any person issue a souvenir 
book claiming that such book or any other publicetion is issued for or on behalf of the American Federation 
of Labor. 

Second—That any city chosen by a convention of the American Federation of Labor to hold the 
convention following shall not directly or indirectly through its Central Labor Union or otherwise issu 
a souvenir book claiming that such book is issued for or on behalf of the American Federation of Labor 

Third—That in the event of any such souvenir book being projected or about to be issued, directly 
or indirectly, by the Central Labor body in the city in which the convention was selected to be.held, in 
violation of the letter and spirit of these recommendations, the Executive Council may change the city 
in which the convention is to be held to the one which received the next highest number of votes for 
that honor. 

Fourth—That the Executive Council is hereby directed to b paneer 2 any person or persons in the 
courts who shall in any way issue souvenir books, directories or other publications in which the name o/ 
the American Federation of Labor is used as publisher, owner or beneficiary. 

Fifth— That it be again emphasized that the AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST ts the official monthly maga 
sine of the American Federation of Labor, and ts the only publication in which advertisements are received 

EXECUTIVE COUNCIL, A. F. OF L. 





Report of Committee to Convention on the Above Report. 


Perhaps there has been no more prolific source of dishonesty perpetrated in the name of orga: 
ized labor than that involved in the publication of souvenir books. Unscrupulous projectors ha‘ 
victimized merchants and other friends of the movement in a most shamef 
fashion, and your committee heartily agrees with the strictures of the Executi 
Council upon the subject. We emphatically agree with the suggestions offer: 
as a remedy and recommend their adoption. Asan additional means to this er 
we would recommend that there be published in a conspicuous place in ea: 
issue of the AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST a notice to the effect that the Americ 
= of Labor is not sponsor nor interested in any souvenir publication 
any kind. 

Adopted by the Convention of the American Federation of Labor, Decemt» * 
14, 1901. 
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GARLOCK PACKINGS 


HIGH GRADE, 
FOR STEAM, WATER, AMMONIA, HYDRAULIC, ETC., 
Are the Standard the World Over 


THE GARLOCK PACKING CO. 





New York Pittsburg 
Beston Cleveland 
Chicago St. Louis 
Philadelphia Denver 

Atlanta, Ga. San Francisce 
Main Office and Factories: Paimyra,N.Y. Hamburg, Ger 


The Pittsburg Steam Packing Co. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


The 


FOR 


Steam, Hydraulic, 
Water, ma ~ Air, 
Ammonia, (>. Ete, 


FIBROUS PACKINCS 


210 SECOND AVENUE, 
PITTSBURG, PENNSYLVANIA. 





Steel Storage and 
Elevator Construction Co. 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 


Builders of Fire-Proof 
Grain Elevators. 


John W. Masury& Son 


Paints and 
Varnishes 


New York Chicago 








THOMPSON-STARRETT 
COMPANY 


Building Construction 
Engineering in all its 
branches. Foundations, 
Structural Steel, Electric 
Light and Power Plants, 
Steam Heating Plants. 


MAIN OFFICES 
ATLANTIC BLpG., NEw YORK 
RAILWAY EXCHANGE, CHICAGO 














“QHIO” ‘TOOLS 


Are made from 
Best Materials 
Correctly Treated 





That’s why they give such universal satisfaction. Every 
tool is covered c broad guarantee. Insist upon having 
them. Our catalogue showing an extensive line of Im- 
proved Carpenters’ Tools sent on request. 


OHIO TOOL COMPANY, 
COLUMBUS, OHIO. 


Hart & Crouse Co. 


UTICA, NEW YORK. 


Royal Heaters 


Hot Water, Steam, and Hot Air Heaters. 
New York Radiators 


For Steam and Water. 
236 Water St., NEW YORK. 





9 Lake St., CHICAGO. 
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MOHAWK VALLEY “The Pickles and an 


CAP FACTORY, to 
Table Condiments 7 


Manufacturers of 


Cloth and Knitted Caps prepared by 


Tam O’Shanters, Toques . 
Sweaters, and . The Williams Bros. Co., 


























Ladies’ Knit Underwear. Detroit. Mich 
i > *9 
Main Office and Factory, Vv 3 
UTICA NY. are the very best 
J. E. MCLOUGHLIN, Treas. and Manager For Sale by : 
Sales Offices: the wholesale trade 
New York, Room 534 Cable Building, | 
611-621 Broadway. } € 
Boston, 133 Essex Street. all over the ; 
Chicago, Room 401 Medinah Temple. ‘ ” | ] 
St. Louis, Room 623 Chemical Building. United States. 














Lawyers’ Title and Guaranty Insurance Co. 
412 FIFTH ST. N. W. 
(Century Building), WASHINGTON, D. C. 
Examines and Insures Titles 
Conveyancing in all its Branches 


J. A. MAEDEL, GEO. M. EMMERICH, ERNEST L. SCHMIDT, 
President Treasurer Secretary 








H H H makes old furni- 
Imperial Furniture Polish ture tice new. 

Used by the best 

furniture factories. A booklet, “How to Care for 

Furniture,” free with each order. Send 25 cts. for 


o Sen to DULLINE COMPANY, 
576 N. Prospect St., Grand Rapids, Mich. 





Vey eTeTeT. 














vvVY~ 


WORKERS 


Subscribe for the 











THE CHICAGO & ALTON ; ° ° : 
runs the largest passenger engines American Federationist : 
in the world And Secure Other Subscribers 
They keep the trains on time IT IS YOUR MAGAZINE 
Between Chicago, It defends your interests and advocates your cause 
St. Louis, against that of any other body on earth. 
Kansas City and Published monthly at 
Peoria 4235-5 G St.N. W., WASHINGTON, D. C. 
Geo. J ae el Agent $1.00 Per Year 10 Cents Per opy : 
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We know that it will 


nouroracring beages, MEY STONE, BADGE. CO, ov vest cs 





we would advise you 
to write to the 


622-624 Penn Street, 


THEY USE 


READING, PA. THE LABEL 








No. 7, $50.00 


No. 5, $35.00 





Blickensderfer Typewriter 


The Blickensderfer is a standard machine that will do as 
much work in a neater and better manner than any machine 
on the market. 

A Few Features. For Manifolding and Stencil Cut- 
ting it has no equal. Has interchangeable Type, Visible 
Writing, Perfect and Permanent Alignment. 
Portable and Durable. 


The Blickensderfer Manufacturing Co. 
No. 644 Atlantic Street, 











THE 


Is Simple, 
Send for Descriptive Catalogue. 


Stamford, Conn. 








The Leading Manufacturers of 
Shoe Knives in the World. 


We make Bread, Meat, Butcher, Paperbanger, and 
Cigar Knivesand Cuban Blades. Also special Knives of 
every description. Best Boot and Shoe Makers’ Knives 
and Cutters, Hatters and Cap Makers’ Knives. Latest 
Improved Knife Handles. We guarantee all of our 

oods to give perfect satisfaction if used for the purpose 
‘or which they are made. 


INSIST UPON HAVING the “S. RICHARD” KNIVES 


and see that they trade-mark, and you 
bear our will get the best. 


Sometime ago we entered into an agreement 
with the Metal Polishers’ Union whereby we 
are entitled to use their label, andalso stamp 
copy of label on ‘our blades, and all goods 
bearing our name and also this stamp are 
union-made. 


THE STEPHEN RICHARD CO., Southbridge, Mass., U. S. A. 





BUY THE BEST— 
The Kings of ALL Polishes 


FOR HOTELS, BAR FIXTURES, ETC. 


Hatt’s Piano and Furniture Polishes and Cleaners make 
old furniture look like new and prevent new furniture 
from looking like old. Hatt’s Special King for repair 
work, Twenty years in use by leading manufacturers 
throughout the United States. Ask your dealers. Sam- 
ple order, one dozen $1.50, prepaid. One gallon, $1.50 pre- 
valid. Local agents wanted. 

CHAS. E. HATT, Grand Rapids, Mich. 





UNION LABEL 
of the 


UNITED 
HATTERS 


OF NORTH AMERICA. 





WHEN ng are buying a FUR HAT, either soft or stiff, 
see it that the Genuine Union Label is sewed in it 
The Genuine Union Label is perforated on the four 
exactly the same as a postage stamp. Ifa retailer 
loose labels in his possession and offers to put one in a hat 
for you, do not patronize him. Loose labels in retail stores 
are counterfeits. Supttnstonet manufacturers are using 
them in order to get rid of their scab-made hats. The 
John B. Stetson Co., of Philadelphia, Pa., is a non-union 


concern. 
JOHN A. MOFFITT, President. 


MARTIN LAWLOR, Secretary, Orange, N. J. 
11 Waverly Place, New York City. 








ARE YOU CHAINED TO THE WASH TUB? 


WE CAN SEVER THE CHAIN. 


Whether a housekeeper does her own washing or not the worry and work connected 
with * Blue Monday” literally chain herto the washtub. Let us send you 


THE “1900” sa.t-scearnnc FAMILY WASHER 
(FREE TRIAL) 


Freight prepaid. No money or promise ofany kiud required. Use it for 30 ~r then if you do not wish to 
purchase, return itat ourexpense. We pay the Freight both ways. Unlike al 

sends the water through the clothes and washes them absolutely clean in six minutes with no wear or tear 
on the garments or the operator. Perfectly adjusted Ball-Bearings do the same for it as for the bicycle—make 
it work with little effort. It is absolutely FREE to you for 30 Days. Write today cor full information and 


Catalogue 


“1900” WASHER CO., 3 Henry Street, Binghamton, N. Y. 


other washers, the ‘‘ 1900" 
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W. W. KIMBALL CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Pianos, Reed Organs, Pipe Organs, and Piano Players. 


Wabash Avenue and Jackson Boul., 


CHICAGO. 











The Very Best Edge Tools Made in America 


THE FAMOUS OLD 


“DR. Barton” Brand 


NONE SETTER MADE ANYWHERE 
N THE WORLD 
For Carpenters, Coopers, Ship Builders, Coach 
Makers, Turners, Butchers, Pump Makers, Wood 
Carvers, Etc., the most complete and extensive 
line of strictly fine and superior edge tools 
made in this country. 


For Sale by First-Class Hardware Dealers 





to order them, send to us for catalogue, not 
failing to mention what kind of tools you use, 
as we issue separate catalogues, and state where 
you Saw this “ad.” 


Mack & Co =6¢ 


TRADE me 


If your dealer does not keep them and refuses 


Brown Race, 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


seston 





The 
“Reading” 


Transom 
Lifter 


Self-locking. Requires only 
one hand to raise or lower 
the transom. Same lifter 
works transoms hung in 
nine different positions 
without changing any of 
the parts. 











PATENTED 


SEND FOR CIRCULAR. 


MADE BY 


READING HARDWARE CoO. 
READING, PA. 


PHILADELPHIA 
617 Market St. 


CHICAGO 
105 Lake St 


NEW YORK 
96-98 Reade St. 














JAMES THOMAS, Prest. ROWLAND T. DAVIES, Vice-Prest. 
ROWLAND D. THOMAS, Secy. and Treas. 
GEO. DAVIES, Pur. Agt. 


Davies & Thomas Co. 


Foundry and 
Machine Works 


CATASAUQUA, PA. 


HORN & THOMAS, Gen’! Agents, 
Havemeyer Building, 
26 Cortlandt S., New York. 


N. Y. Telephone 4061 Cortlandt 
Catasauqua Telephone 1181 





The re Block Machine 


AND ITS PRODUCT RECEIVED THE HIGHEST AWARD, ST. LO! lS. 


CEMENT MACHINERY COMPAR Y 
JACKSON, MICHIGAN. 
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Ask Your Jeweler for 


S. 0. BIGNEY 


? 


| g oD G Filled Chains. 
) WARRANTED They are Reliable. 


“TRADE MARK- 


New York Office: Factory: 
3 MAIDEN LANE. ATTLEBORO, MASS. 

















It doesn’t cost any THAT a we 


on an ammonia valve or fitting is 
more to have a good a guarantee of superiority. in 
other words, it means as much on 


a chuck—like the PRATT, the smallest piece of work that 
leaves our plant as our name plate 


Pi: * . does on the largest ice-makin 
>| in which drills can not or refrigerating machine we 


J > ild. 
ae oes for - 
- slip than it d s Write for catalog 2 


“= =| very ordinary ones. York Mf ¢ 
PRATT CHUCK CO. g. UO. 
Frankfort, N.Y., U. S.A. Main Office and Works 
European Representatives—Selig, Sonnenthal & YORK, PA. 
‘o., 85 Queen Victoria St., London, Eng. General Western Office, Chicago. 





























Goodyear 
Lumber Company 


Business Established 1872. 





M facturers of Pennsyl ia White Hemlock 


LUMBER 


Mills on Buffalo and Susquehanna Railroad. 


CAPACITY, 800,000 FEET PER DAY 


* GENERAL OFFICE: 


950 Ellicott Square, 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 
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“YANKEE’ : 
“Yankee” Ratchet Screw Driver. TOOLS 








are the newest, cleverestand 
most satisfactory in use, and 
the first to be offered at so 
reasonablea price that every 
up-to-date mechanic could 
buy tools of their quality and 
character. 

Other tools are very good 
tools, but “Yankee” Tools 
are better. 

“Yankee” Tools are sold 
by all leading dealers in tools 
and hardware everywhere. 
Ask your dealer to see them. 


— 











“Yankee” Reciprocating Drill for Wood or Metal. 


veh a eesar Teak aa North Brothers Manufacturing Company, 
ee ae OM rian oe” =LEHIGH AVENUE AND AMERICAN STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 

















VULCAN 
HORSE NAILS 


Strictly High Grade 


Rank in Superiority Far 
in Advance of all Others 
WATERPROOF. Not the Boys, but the Wall. 


It is covered with SANITAS, the new 
Washable Wall Covering. Applied to the 
wall like ordinary paper. Can be washed 
any se — one _ —_—— 7 fects, 
ee oe ee some prints, plain colors an le effe 
MADE BY == } dull finish or ge with oil colors, make 

it an appropriate covering for Gen 


: bath, or any other room. A closet lin 
€ rowiler iNal oO. with SANITAS is moth proof. If your 
Decorator, Dept. Store, Dry Goods or Oil 
Cloth Dealer does not keep it, write to us 


S E Y M O U R, i O N N. and we will send you samples. 


STANDARD TABLE OIL CLOTH COMPANY, 
320 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 




















